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Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


“ Always Fresh and Pure” 


None but the choicest and purest ingredi- 
ents ever enter into the manufacture 

of this famous cheese. It is an 

ideal food -- wholesome and 
nourishing—with a distinc- 


tive flavor which is 


to the pal- 
ate. 


HORLICK’S 


Five Roses 


Flour 


The only flour milled 


in Canada which is 
publicly and unreserv- 


edly 


GUARANTEED 


NOT BLEACHED 
NOT BLENDED 


MALTED MILK 


of Typhoid and other low fevers. 


A gilassful, taken hot u 
when tired out or * chilled through.” 


——— IN TYHOID FEVER 


Pure, rich milk combined with an extract of malted grains, highly concentrated, 
partially pre-digested palatable, and readily assimilated, makes HORLICK’S Malted 
Milk the physician's first choice when selecting a reliable nutriment in the treatment 

HORLICK’S Malted Milk has proved itvaluable for many years past in the various 
diseases and conditions in wnich a complete. well-balanced diet is of vital im 
m retiring, proves an excellent “Night Cap” for 


Samples sent, free and prepaid, to the profession, upon request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
559 Pius IX Ave., Maisonneuve, Montreal, Quebec 
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An Eminent Scientist’s View 


Among the many scientists who have made a study of the bacter- 
iological and chemical conditions of oysters, perhaps none have done so 
more thoroughly than Dr. Julius Nelson, Professor of Biology, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., and Biologist of New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station. With his consent the following 
is published : 


‘‘Oysters are a good food. Oysters come nearer in composition to 
eow’s milk than do most other meats, as all the four kinds of nutrients 
needed are present in good degree. Oysters have a larger excess of the 
flesh building substance relative to the other constituents than milk, so 
we ‘balance the ration’ by addition of starchy food and fats when eating 
oysters, thus securing a good meal at a cost that compares favorably 
with that when other meats are chosen. Oysters have some special points 
of advantage, among which the following: 


**(1) The sea salts that they contain are useful in regulating and 
stimulating nutritional processes. 


**(2) They are the tenderest of meats and easily digestible, and 
suitable even’ for persons of sedentary habits. 


**(3) In addition to being easily safeguarded against accidental 
contamination, there is no oyster parasite known, that will live in the 
human system. 


**(4) Oysters are clean feeders; they are practically confined to a 
selection of the beautiful little plants known as diatoms. I consider 
oysters a valuable and wholesome food.’’ 


After reading from such an authority, even the most timid lover of 
good things to eat, need not hesitate to enjoy the delicious, appetizing 
oyster, to the gratification of his palate and the benefit of his digestion. 


CONNECTICUT OYSTER CO. 


“Canada’s Exclusive Oyster House” 
50 Jarvis Street - Toronto, Ontario 
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For Light and esstlsbing Food it’s Always Safe to Recommend 


CHRISTIE BISCUITS 


the purest of all pure foods—biscuits just as near 
perfection as first-class ingredients and scientific 
baking, by twentieth century methods, can make 


biscuits. 


Christie Biscuits mean the best ingredients 
money can buy—all first-class table quality— 
mixed and baked in the Christie scientific way 
and packed in dust and damp proof tins and 
packages to assure lasting goodness. You may 
heartily recommend Christie Biscuits, if you 
want to recommend the best biscuits on the 
market—not because we say so, but because the 
particular housewifes of Canada have proved 


them so. 


N.B.—Our Zephyr Cream Sodas crushed in Cream or Fresh 
Sweet Milk certainly do make a light and nourishing breakfast. 


CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO., Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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| The Ready Cooked Breakfast Dainty 


If the most perfect sanitary conditions and the finest selected 
Canadian Wheat can do anything towards making a perfect breakfast 
food—Then 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


is the real Health Food that is always safe to recommend. 


You get the shreds crisp—our process of manufacture allows nothing 
else—and perfect digestion is assured because the shreds have to be 
thoroughly chewed and mixed with the saliva. 

Grown-ups and children alike swear by SHREDDED WHEAT 
with fresh berries and cream. This is the most appetising and delicious 


meal you can imagine. —All good dealers sell SHREDDED WHEAT. 
The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 
Toronto Office : 49 Wellington St. East. Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Proven Purest and Best —— 


E. D. Smith’s & Son, Ltd. 
Jams, Jellies and Marmalade 


@ The Trademark that stands 
for Quality. 


@ See Government Analysis, 
(Bulletin No. 244). 


——Also Manufacturers of — 


Cordials, Catsup and Canned Goods 


: Winona, Ont. 
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THE PROCESS OF PREPARING 
Laurentia Milk 


and Cream 


The very best grade of milk is necessary to insure the 
fine flavor and high quality of the finished product. 


First :—The farmer is required to Filter the milk through sterilized cotton 
wool immediately after milking. 
This shows plainly the exact degree of care and cleanliness used, 
and guards and guarantees the purity of the raw material. 


Clean milk at the farm is necessary, 
not milk cleaned at the dairy. 


Second :—Must be delivered at the dairy as soon as possible after milking. 


Third :—It is immediately Clarified by centrifugal process as an extra 
precaution for cleanliness and purity. 

Fourth :—It is then Pasteurized (heated to 142 degrees F. for thirty min- 
utes) to keep the milk in good condition until it is bottled, sealed and 
sterilized. 

Fifth :—It is next Homogenized, which is a purely mechanical process and 
involves forcing the milk through capillary tubes under great pres- 
sure to smash or break up the cream globules and the other solids in 
the milk and mix them so completely with the liquids as to be im- 
possible to separate with the most powerful cream separator. 

The smashing of the cream globules and thorough distribution 
gives the milk its extremely rich flavor. 

Sixth :—It is then Bottled and Sealed Air-tight to prevent adulteration or 
change in the product after the next and final step in the process is 
completed. 

Seventh :—It is finally Sterilized to destroy all possible remaining germs 
and to insure perfect keeping quality. 

Laurentia Milk and Cream will keep indefinitely in any climate. Sold 
by dealers throughout Canada by the bottle or case. 


Laurentia Milk Company Limited 


371 Queen Street West, Toronto Telephone Adelaide 2760 
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The Best Antiseptic for Purposes of Personal Hygiene 


LISTERINE 


Being efficiently antiseptic, non-poisonous, and of agreeable odor and 
taste, Listerine has justly acquired much popularity as a mouth-wash, for 
daily use in the care and preservation of the teeth. 

As an antiseptic wash or dressing for superficial wounds, cuts, bruises, or 
abrasions, it may be applied in its full strength or diluted with one to three 
parts water; it also forms a useful application in simple disorders of the skin. 

In all cases of fever, where the patient suffers so greatly from the parched 
condition of the mouth, nothing seems to afford so much relief as a mouth-wash 
made by adding a teaspoonful of Listerine to a glass of water, which may be 
used ad libitum. 

As a gargle, spray or douche, Listerine solution, of suitable strength, is 
very valuable in sore throat and in ecatarrhal conditions of the mucous sur- 
faces; indeed, the varied purposes for which Listerine may be successfully 
used stamps it as an invaluable article for the family medicine cabinet. 


Special pamphlets on dental and general hygiene may be had upon request. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


LOCUST and TWENTY-FIRST STREETS - ST. LOUIS,3MO. 


An Ideal Disinfectant, Germicide, Deodorant 


Antiseptic and Parasiticide 
For Hospitals, Veterinary and Domestic Use 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Eastern Depot, 378 St. Paul Street, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Duncan’s Aldoform Tablets 


These Tablets are composed of Formaldehyde in combination 
with sugar, ete., and suitably flavored, so that the pungent taste 
of the Formaldehyde is completely covered. 

Aldoform Tablets (Duncan) are intended to be slowly dis- 
solved in the mouth, thus allowing the valuable antiseptic powers 
of the Formaldehyde to have full therapeutical effect. 

These Tablets are a powerful remedy for septic throats and 
any foul conditions of the mouth, such as occur in cases of fever, 
ete. They are extremely useful for juveniles and others to whom 
gargling is a difficulty. They quickly control bacterial growths 
and form a perfect antiferment for oral purposes. 

Aldoform Tablets are absolutely devoid of all irritating pro- 
perties and being non-toxic can be frequently used without pro- 
ducing ill effects. 

Each Tablet contains 1 per cent. of Formaldehyde. 


Duncan, Flockhart & Co. 


EDINBURGH and LONDON 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ALL RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
R. L. GIBSON, 
88 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


GONOSAN 


KAVA-SANTAL (RIEDEL) 


Gonosan is strictly a preparation of the Kava-resins (20%) in the purest East Indian Sandal- 
wood oil (80%). Kava lessens the sensibility of the mucus membranes and Gonosan, therefore, 
combines the valuable properties of an anodyne to the membranes of the urinary tract with effec- 
tive antiseptic properties for reducing discharge. 


GONOSAN IS THE NATURAL COAD.- — 
JUTOR OF INJECTIONS 


On account of the high quality of the sandalwood oil—which is-unequalled by any of its 
competitors or numerous imitations—Gonosan is free from any deleterious by-effects. 

Professor Renault, of the Cochin Annexe, Paris, says: ‘‘The action of Gonosan is quite 
harmless and I recommend it on this account ; for it does not affect either the stomach, bowels, 
skin or kidneys.”’ 

As to its therapeutic efficiency we refer to the statements of NEISSER, ZEISSL, BEHRING 
and RUNGE, who among many others have written extensively on the subject. 


tives’, Henry A. Rowland, Toronto 22% 
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The Mulford 


Antitoxins, Serums, Bacterins 
and Pharmaceuticals 
are the Standard 


Physicians should constantly bear in mind that different brands 
of pharmaceutical and biological products differ widely in regard to their 
therapeutic value. This variation accounts for many of the failures to 
secure results from the administration of well-known products. 


The proper preparation and standardization of pharmaceuticals 
and biologicals requires exceptional technical skill and expert know- 
ledge, together with unlimited facilities for scientific research. 


The H. K. Mulford Company are leaders in drug stand- 
ardization, 2nd to-day the Mulford brand is recognized as a guarantee 
of superiority throughout the world. 


Our large staff of scientists and experts and extensive connec- 
tions with hospitals and other institutions enable us not only to keep 
in constant touch with the progress of bacteriological science but also 
to obtain the various strains of pathogenic microorganisms so absolutely 
necessary to the production of effective and polyvalent serums and bacterins. 


Dependable results are assured by specifying 
the Mulford Brand 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 


New York Boston Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Seattle Minneapolis Toronto 


= 
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LABORATORY 
SUPPLIES 


INGRAM & BELL, LIMITED 


We are in a position to fully equip :any size laboratory, being 
representatives of some of the best known firms in these 
lines, as follows : 


Microscopes— Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, Spencer. 
Autoclaves and Incubators—Bramhall Deane Co. of N.Y. 
C. P. Chemicals—Baker & Adamson, Kahlbaums, Mercks. 


Centrifuges—I nternational Instrument Co.,Cambridge, Mass. 
—Shelton Electric Co. 


Laboratory Glassware—Direct Importers of Jena Glass and 
Resistance Chemical Glassware. 


Haemocytometers—Thoma, Tuck. 


Grubler’s Stains, Haemoglobinometers, etc., etc. 


We solicit your orders. Quotations gladly given. 


Ingram Bell, Limited 


New Address: . 
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VACCINES 


A THERAPY that physicians 
are beginning to ewploy more and 
more every day and which the 
§.F.HARTZ Co laity is correspondingly 
Toroxrto ning to respect. The successful 
CLEVELAND results secured in the immuniza- 
tion of the U. S. troops along the 
Mexican frontier against typhoid 
fever is indicative of what value 
this therapy may become to the 
individual, to the nation, and to 
the world. 

In keeping with the constantly 
increasing demand for a vaccine 
that would produce specific re- 
sults, conveniently offered, and 
easily manipulated, with clear 
directions, not involving the ne- 
cessity of preliminary pondering 
as to how or how not to employ 
it, we have arranged to offer commercially such a vaccine with the authorities of the 
Toronto General Hospital, who for some time past from their Department of Therapeutic 
Inoculation when so requested have been supplying biological products which had given 
satisfaction along the lines indicated. 

The following vaccines— 


1. Bacillus Coli 9 Compound Typhoid. 

2. Compound Acne 10 Tuberculin (B.E.), (0.T.), 

3. Compound Staphylococcus (Filtrate), 

4. Erysipelas. (T.B.), 

5. Gonococcus. : Human or Bovine, 

6. Gonococcus, Mixed : or Mixed, 

7. Pneumococcus. 11 Bacillus of Influenza, 

8. Streptococcus (Polyvalent) 12 Compound Coryza— 
we now offer to all our patrons in packages of four ampoules. ... ...............- $2.00 
25-ce. Rubber-stoppered automatic sealing bottles, per bottle..................++. 5.00 
50-ce. Rubber-stoppered automatic sealing bottles, per bottle.................005+ 10.00, 


guaranteed absolutely sterile for two years. Special quantity prices to Boards of Health 
and Hospitals on application. 

The special feature that we claim for these Vaccings is success when administered in 
warranted conditions and we do cordially claim this. A trial will attest our statement. 
These Vaccines and Tuberculins are furthermore a distinctly Canadian product and 
should accordingly appeal to the physicians of the Dominion. 

AUTOGENOUS VACCINES prepared in the quantity desired upon receipt of a culture 
and slide of the infection from the case at hand. 

THE WASSERMAN REAITION at $10.50. Tube for blood sample mailed on applica- 
tion with complete directiovs for taking the blood, er with a b for the history of 
the case. It makes n> difference whether a physician resides in British Columbia or New Bruns- 
wick, a sample of blood in a tube such as we furnish can be transmitted with absolute 
security. Results quick, sure and guaranteed. 


Always at the service of the Profession, 


The J. F. HARTZ CO., Limited, 


PHYSICIANS’ SUPPLIES, 
406-408 Yonge Street - TORONTO, iONT. 


Branches: DETROIT, MICH. and CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Merck’s Archives 


presents each month a review of progress 
in the treatment of disease and modern 
discoveries in drug therapy. 


It is eminently a journal for the busy 
general practitioner. 


A pleasing variety is afforded by a 
department of General Interest and of Mis- 
cellany, Editor’s Notes, Book Notes, etc. 


Sample copies furnished to physicians on request 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year 


PUBLISHED BY 


MERCK & CO. 


45 Park Place New York 
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The Peculiar Advantage of the 


Marvel 
“Whirling Spray” 
Syringe 


is that The Marvel, by its 
centrifugal action dilates and 
flushes the vaginal passage with 
a volume of whirling fluid, 
which smooths out 
the folds and _per- 
mits the injection 
to come in 
contact with its 
entire surface. 


Prominent physicians and gyne- 
cologists everywhere recom- 
mend the MARVEL Syringe in 
eases of Leucorrhea, Vaginitis, 
and other vaginal diseases. It 
always gives satisfaction. 


The Marvel Company was awarded the 
Gold Medal, Diploma and Certificate of 
Approbation by the Societe D’Hygiene 
de France, at Paris, October 9, 1902. 
All Druggists and Dealers in Surgical Instru- 
ments sell it. For Literature address 


MARVEL COMPANY, 44 E. 23rd St, New York 


Centrifuges and 
Analysis Equipments 


q@ We carry at our establishments in Toronto, Winni™ 
peg and Vancouver complete stocks of CENTRI- 
FUGES, operated by hand, by electricity, and by 
water power. 


@ We have supplied a number of Municipalities with 
water power CENTRIFUGES for use in their medical 
health department. This is a very satisfactory appar- 
atus where a m2dium water pressure is obtainable and 
can be supplied complete at $12.00 each. 


THE STEVENS COMPANIES 


396 Notre Dame Ave. 145 Wellington St. W. 748 Richards St. 
WINNIPEG TORONTO VANCOUVER 


——~-- 
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The New Toronto General 
Hospital 


Is a marvel of completeness to the most minute detail. Nothing has been 
neglected in the perfecting of the most up-to-date hygienic, sanitary and 
perfect institution of the kind on the Continent, if not in the World, and the 
Board has the gratitude of the great public at large, not only of Toronto and 


Canada generally, but of the Hospital Workers of the entire Country, who 
regard this as a model. 


The drinking water supplied to patients is produced by the TRIPURE 
Sanitary Water-Still process, in use by the United States Government in their 
Army and Naval Hospitals and Departments, War Vessels, etc. 


This water is distilled and tripley purified and oxygenized during vapori- 
zation, making it potable, palatable and delicious—really an artificial rain 


water—and i is absolutely pure and sterile—so pronounced by the World’s Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography. 


TRIPURE Water will be frozen in Caraffes in the most up-to-date manner 


by a Kent Ice Machine, thence to be delivered at the bedside of individual 
patients. 


The installation of these two standard plants in a building specially built 
and designed for them demonstrates the infinite attention to detail and con- 


venience of operation which have been lavished upon the work for the comfort of 
the patients. 


The Sanitary Water-Still has been adopted, as it is the only Water-Still 
which returns to the vapor all the oxygen removed in the boiling, thus doing 
away with the flat and insipid taste found in all other distilled waters. The 
cost of operation is practically nil and the space occupied—often a desideratum 
in compact work—is no more than required by an ordinary kitchen hot water 
tank, and requires no expert care or attention. 


The Sanitary Water-Still Company of Canada, Limited, is prepared to 


figure on all hospital work and furnish apparatus producing from 125 gallons 
per 24 hours up to 10,000 gallons. 


Address, 136 John St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Telephone Adelaide 420. 


Sanitary Water-Still Company of Canada,Ltd. 
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WATER PURIFICATION 


Why don’t you call or 
write us for particulars of 


Pressure Filtration 


Do so, you will find it 
time well spent for muni- 
cipal or industrial purposes 


Bell Filtration Company 
of Canada, Limited 


305 Kent Building, Toronto 


Are you particular as to the condition of the 
iron in your Blaud preparations ? 


Frosst’s Perfected Blaud Capsules present True 
Ferrous Carbonate. 


Each 10 grain Capsule contains, approxima- 
tely, 1 grain of iron. 


Charles E. Frosst & Co. 


Montreal 
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A NEW PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE TREATMENT AND CARE OF ALCOHOLISM 
and those addicted to Drug Habits, has been established at 
622 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 
Correspondence Invited. 
J. BRYCE McMURRICH, M.D.C.M., Medical Supt. Phone College 186. 


Because the Body 
Building Power of 
Bovril has been 
proved to be from 
10 to 20 times the 
amount. taken. 


Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
TORONTO———— 


D RIVATE MEDICAL HOSPITAL, 

devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Organic and Functional Diseases of 
the Nervous System, especially Neuras- 
thenia in its various forms. 


NO INSANE NOR DRUG HABIT CASES RECEIVED FOR TREATMENT 


For further particulars apply to CAMPBELL MEYERS, M.D., 
72 Heath Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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THE HIGH PARK 


(TORONTO) 


SANITARIUM 


(Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium) 
CANADIAN EXPONENT OF THE 


BATTLE CREEK SYSTEM 


A most scientifically equipped private medical 
institution for the treatment of chronic cases 
N thesia. D ia. RI ti 
Diabetes, Anemia, Obesity, Goitre, 
Paralysis,:Cardiac and Renal Diseases. 
Unexcelled facilities for the administration 
of Massage, Swedish Movements, Spe- 
cial Dietaries, Medical Electricity and 
Baths of all kinds, including the Elec- 


tric Light Bath. 
Beautifully located in extensive private 


grounds adjacent to 500 acres natural 


park. 

Private water supply from artesian mineral 
spring. 

An ideal place for the semi-invalid to recup- 
erate health and strength, or for the 
office worker to spend a profitable 
vacation. 


For rates and descriptive literature address: 
W. J. McCORMICK, M. D., Supt. 
32 Gothic Avenue, Toronto. Telephone Jct. 444. 
City Treatment Parlors 
for the convenience of patients ot 
local physicians: 

Suite 308 Lumsden Building, N.E. Corner 
Adelaide and Yonge Sts. 


Phone Main 2943 


INCINERATORS 


For cities, or towns of any size, also for use 
in hospitals, hotels, or large camps. 

High Temperature System Utilized. 

e Burned without: Fuel except the 

garbage itself. 

Steam for power purposes, generated from 
the waste gases. 

Plants erected by 

MESSRS. HEENAN & FROUDE of CANADA,LTD. 


LAURIE & LAMB, Managers 
211-212 Board of Trade Building - © MONTREAL 


THE SANITARY RECORD 


and Journal of 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


CANADIAN HEALTH 
OFFICER AND SURVEYOR 
SHOULD BECOME A SUB- 


SCRIBER.“¢ 
Published Weekly. Annual Subscription for Can- 
ada, $4.14, Post Free, inclu Handsome Cloth 


Bound Year Book, Diary and Blotter of 200 pages. 


“THE SANITARY RECORD” is the Oldest and 

o in Great Britain devoted to Public 
Health, and contains the latest and best informa- 
tion of English practice on :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
LIGHTING, HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING, 
NOTES AND QUERIES, etc., etc. 


d Ad Tariff 


Head Offices : 5, Fetter Lame, London, E.C., Eng. 


AF | 
ito tl || i we 
These - mark on package 
FOOD ER TR | 
VER TROUBLES 
RATRER STRICT DIET 
Unlike g y physician. 
Leading rs. JF or or le, write : 
FARWELL w U.S.A, 
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254 Carlton St. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Patented Janowszky Medical 
Belt Manufacturing 


AGENTS WANTED 


Telephone North 5777 


The Right Mattress Aim 


Is Built up with 


Layers of 
FELT 


That is our Hygienic Line 
Healthy Sanitary—Built to Last 


The Standard Bedding Co. 


WHOLESALE BEDDING MANUFACTURERS 
27-29 Davies Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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‘ever way the SWEEPER-VAC is moved. 


The Original Vacuum 
Canet Sweeper 


Simple in Construction, Durable, Efficient, Fully Guaranteed, Absolutely 
Sanitary, Endorsed and Recommended by Physicians. 


The SWEEPER-VAC is a vacuum cleaner that runs over the carpet in exactly the 
same way as the old-time carpet sweeper, and it is of about the same shape. 

It removes dirt by the vacuum process and is much more neck asacleaner. It 
never causes dust in the air of the room and it cannot spill dirt on the carpet. It never has 
to be oiled, and is simplicity itself to empty. It freshens your carpets and rugs with the 
ATR cleaning and will last twenty years. 

The SWEEPER-VAC is guaranteed to take dust from the floor through a carpet or a 
loosely woven rug. No electricity is necessary. The suction is produced by the continual 
working of our special bellows, operated by a clever mechanism attached to the SW EEPER- 
VAC wheel. The moment the Wheel revolves over the floor, the suction begins, which- 


DESCRIPTION OF SWEEPER-VAC, MODEL “S” 

The, name “SWEEPER-VAC”’ tells what the machine is ; a combination of carpet 
sweeper and vacuum cleaner. The SWEEPER-VAC combination includes two machines, 
each complete in itself. 

Although the carpet sweeper and the vacuum cleaner can each be used independently, 
they will generally be used in combination. 

he carpet sweeper is small enough to rest under the vacuum cleaner so that both glide 
along at the same time, each doing its own thorough work. The vacuum cleaner, by its suc- 
tion, will remove from a cupful to a quart of solid dirt from any large rug in two minutes, 
after it has been beaten or otherwise cleaned. The little carpet sweeper at the same time 
with its specially constructed brush will pick up all threads, lint and hair. 

Although the carpet sweeper is small, it is the most efficient that money can buy. 
We guarantee that this remarkable SWEEPER-Y AC combination will do more thorough 
work than many electric machines selling at ten times its price. 

One Physician Writes: 

Your SWEEPER-VAC I find is MARVELLOUS in its 
efficiency to remove dirt and being PERFECTLY DUST- 
LESS in its operation is of great SANITARY ADVANTAGE. 
It must be seen in operation to be fully appreciated. The 
machine recommends itself. 


Another Physician Writes : 

We have been using the SW EEPER-VAC machine for 
some considerable time in our home and find it EXCEED- 
INGLY SATISFACTORY. It really takes up ALL the DIRT, 
AND DUST in a carpet and entirely WITHOUT CAUSING 
DUST IN THE AIR of the room. It is easily handled and 
the mechanism is very simple and will not readily get out of 
repair. 

A Lady Physician Writes : 

It gives me much pleasure to thoroughly endorse all 
that is claimed for the SWEEPER-VAC having had one in 
use for several months. IT CREATES NO DUST IN USING 
and is SURPRISING TO A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER 
what it removes. 


Our Claims Prove Nothing, a Trial Proves Our Claims, 


Write ‘“‘Sweeper-Vac’’ ona with your address 
—MENTIONING THE PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL. 
We will do the rest. . 

RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED Si — 


DOMINION SALES COMPANY tie original Vacuum Carpet 


TORONTO ARCADE TORONTO Sweeper 
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Is the one tire which 
1. Never Did Rim-cut 

2. Hasthe Largest Air-capacity 
3. Solves the Skidding Problem 


4. Gives Exceptional Mileage 


Unless you get Dunlop Traction Tread Straight Side 
Tires you cannot get the four features represented 
above, and those features are absolutely essential to 
tire satisfaction for you. 


The Dunlop line consists of Tires for Automobile, Motor Truck, Motor- 
cycle, Bicycle and Carriage, Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, Heels, 
Mats, Tiling, and General Rubber Specialties. 


NLOp Ns 
DUNLOp <READ 
Canada 
Most Envied Tire in 
all America 
1a 
Straight Side 
Our Patented Tire 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Instruction in the courses leading to 
the degree of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. is 
given in the University, University College, 
Victoria College and Trinity College. 

The Colleges provide instruction in the 
Classical, Modern and Semtic Languages 
and Literature, Ancient History and 
Ethics. The University gives training in 
the remaining subjects of the curriculum. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Complete courses of instruction with 
ample opportunities for clinical training at 
the General Hospital, St. Michael’s Hos- 
pital, Hospital for Sick Children, leading 
to M.D. and D.P.H. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Courses in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Chemical Engineering ; 
Architecture and Applied Chemistry lead- 
ing to the Degree of B.A.Sc. 


FACULTY OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
Courses for normal and occasional 
students. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
Professional training for Public School, 
4Yigh School and Inspector’s certificates. 
FACULTY OF FORESTRY. 


Courses leading to the diploma and 
the degree. 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS. 


The affiliated Colleges and Schools 
train candidates for University standing in 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, Music, 
and Vetinary Science. 


For information apply to the Regis- 
trar of the University, or to the Secretaries 
of the respective Faculties, Toronto, Ont. 


Music, Music Books, Violins 


Banjos, Guitars, Strings, 


Et 


PIANO WAREROOMS 


146 YONGE STREET 
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THE BEST CURE 


is often to get out on the land. ONTARIO 
LANDS offer both prosperity and health to 
those who desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded. In old Ontario there 
are fruit lands, vegetable lands and mixed 
farming lands available at reasonable prices 
which offer prospect of advancement in value 
within the next few years in addition to the 
value of the annual returns. They also include 
many of the conveniences of modern life, as 
well as the beauties of nature. 


In New Ontario there are lands available in 
some places for nothing and in others at a 
nominal price of fifty cents per acre, which are 
capable of producing almost all kinds of crops, 
and which constitute one of the best chances at 
take up cheap lands. 


Further information will be supplied on application to 


HON. J. S. DUFF, H. A. MACDONELL, 
Minister of Agriculture, Director of Colonization, 
Parliament Buildings, Parliament Buildings, 


| : TORONTO. TORONTO. 
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The following circular is Printed on a card and will be sent to those meking 
application for same: 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE 
FLY NUISANCE 


House flies are now recognized as MOST SERIOUS CARRIERS OF THE GERMS OF 
CERTAIN DISEASES such as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, infantile diarrheea, etc. 


They infect themselves in filth and decaying substances, and by carrying the germs on their legs 
and bodies they pollute food, especially milk, with the germs of these and other diseases and of decay. 


NO FLY IS FREE FROM GERMS 
THE BEST METHOD IS TO PREVENT THEIR BREEDING. 


House flies breed in decaying or decomposing vegetable ar« animal matter and excrement. THEY 
BREED CHIEFLY IN STABLE REFUSE. In cities this should be stored in dark fly-proof cham- 
bers or receptacles, and it should be REGULARLY REMOVED WITHIN SIX DAYS in the sum- 
mer. Farm-yard manure should be regularly removed within the same time and either spread on 
the fields or stored at a distance of not less than quarter of a mile, the further the better, from a 
house or dwelling. 


House flies breed in such decaying and fermenting matter as kitchen refuse and garbage. Gar- 
bage receptacles should be kept tightly covred. 


ALL SUCH REFUSE SHOULD BE BURNT OR BURIED within a few days, BUT AT 
ONCE IF POSSIBLE. NO REFUSE SHOULD BE LEFT EXPOSED. If it cannot be disposed 
of at once it should be sprinkled with chloride of lime. 


FLIES IN HOUSES. 


Windows and doors ‘should be properly screened, especially those of the dining-room and kitchen. 
Milk and other food should be screened in the summer by covering it with muslin; fruit should be 
covered also. 


Where they are used, especially in public places as hotels, etc., spittoons should be kept clean as 
there is very great danger of flies carrying the germs of consumption from unclean spittoons. 

Flies should not be allowed to have access to the sick room, especially in the case of infectious 
disease. 


The faces of babies should be carefully screened with muslin. 

FLIES MAY BE KILLED by means of a weak solution of formalin (40 per cent.) exposed in 
saucers in the rooms. This is made by adding a teaspoonful of formalin toa pint of water. The 
burning of pyrethrum in a room is also effective. 


House flies indicate the presence of filth in the neighborhood or insanitary conditions. 


ENTOMOLGICAL DIVISION, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CANADA. 


(Published by direction of the Minister of Agriculture.) 
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T. & N. O. Railway 
Train Service 


Through trains daily between To- 
ronto and Englehart, operating cafe 
parlor and Pullman services. 

Daily-services between North Bay 
and Cochrane, operating C. P. R. 
sleeper, running direct to and from 
Montreal. 

Local service for Charlton connect- 
ing with trains 1 and 2, also 46 and 47 

At Iroquois Falls “connecting with 
trains 1 and 2 for Porcupine. 

For full particulars of running time 
or further information apply to any 
T. & N. O. Railway Agent. 


A. J. PARR 
Frt. and Pass. Agt. 
North Bay. 


WANTED 


We will buy Copies 
of the Public Health 
Journal for all 1912 


and for January, 
1913 


25c per copy. 


—Write— 
The Public Health Journal, 


Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Can. 
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PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO 


Department of Education 


Offical Calendar 


September: 

1. Last day for receiving application to 
write on Supplemental Matriculation 
Examination. (Up to September 1st.) 
Labor Day. (lst Monday in September.) 


2. High, Continuation, Public and Separate 
Schools open. High Schools open, ist 
Tuesday in September.) (ist day of 
. September.) 

Last day for receiving applications for 
admission to Normal Schools. [Normal 
School syllabus.] 

Model Schools open. [Model School 
syllabus.] 


8. Supplemental Matriculation Examina- 
tion begins. 


9. Septembe- Normal Entrance Examina- 
tion in Lower School subjects begins. 


23. Normal Schools open. [Normal School 
syllabus.] 


30. Trustees to report to Inspector amount 
expended for Free Text Books. (Before 
1st October). 


October: 


1. Principals of High and Continuation 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes to for- 
ward list of teachers, etc. (Not later 
than October ist.) 


Municipal Council declares by resolu- 
tion for forming Municipal Board of 
Education: On or before ist October.) 
Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, in- 
corporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee 
elections on same day as Municipal elec- 
tions, due. (On or before ist October.) 
Night Public Schools open (Session 
1913-1914). Reg. 12. (Begin on ist 
October.) 


15. Trustees’ Report on purchase for Pub- 
lic School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. 
(On or before 15th October). 
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CANADA 
The Land of Opportunity 


Advertise in 


The Public Health Journal 


Lumsden Building 
TORONTO, - CANADA 


A WORD ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


In order to meet the standard of pres- 
ent day living your money must be made 
to earn the highest possible income con- 
sistent with perfect safety. The premier 
investments offered on this continent are 
to be found in Western Canadian Farm 
Lands or City Properties. 


REGINA 
SASKATCHEWAN 


offers particularly remunerative and at the same 
time safe investment in its Real Estate. Sas- 
katchewan is the largest, most important and 
most rapidly sowing province of the Canadian 
West, and Regina its Railway, Commercial, 
Industrial and Financial Centre as well as the 
Capital City. Write to-day for our handsome free 
booklet telling of the wonderful growth of Saskat- 
chewan and the unlimited a that 
abound in its rich farm lands and rapidly grow: 
cities and towns. [f your investments are hand] 
by a reliable firm on the ground, large profits can 
be made. It is worth investigation and investi- 
gation costs you nothing. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & CO. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 


TRAVEL TRAVEL TRAVEL 
AROUND THE WORLD 


We have without a doubt the best value in 
Canada, we can give you your choice of routes, 
if you are going abroad give us a call, we can 
book you by almost any steamship line you 


may choose. 


MAIN 7024 


S. J. SHARP & CO. 


19 ADELAIDE ST, EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Travel in Comfort 


The Canadian Pacific offers to the travelling 
Public, service and equipment second to none. 
They build, own, and operate their Compartment 
Observation Cars, Standard Sleepers, Dining Cars, 


Coaches and Motive Power. 


The Canadian Pacific own and operate a line 
of palatial hotels along the Railway from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific, thus affording their patrons every 
possible comfort. 


The Canadian Pacific can ticket you around 
the World, and enable you to travel over two 
thirds of the World’s journey, on their own trains 
and steamers. 


Those contemplating a trip will receive full 
details and literature from any C.P.R. Agent, or 
write, 


M. G. MURPHY 
District Passenger Agent, TORONTO 
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WHETHER YOU ARE SAILING 
On Business, 


For Pleasure, 
Or in Search of Health, 


Take the “Royal” Road to Europe 


Montreal Quebec Bristol 
(Via St. Lawrence Route) 


RMS. RMS. 
“Royal Edward” “Royal George” 
SAILINGS 
MONTREAL STEAMER BRISTOL 
Saturday, Aug. 23 Royal George Saturday, Sept. 6 
Saturday, Sept. 6 Royal Edward Saturday, Sept. 20 
Saturday, Sept. 20 Royal George Saturday, Oct. 4 


Triple Screw Turbine and Modern Equipment 

MEAN SPEED FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 

Luxurious Saloons, Comfortable Cabins and Spacious 
Decks 

OFFER ENJOYMENT TO THE TOURIST. 

Absence of Vibration, Thorough Ventilation, and per- 
fect Cusine 


ENSURE HEALTH to the CONVALESCENT. 


For Tickets and all information apply to any Steamship Agent or to the 
following offices of the Company : 


52 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 226 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 
254 Union Station, Winnipeg, Man. 123 Hollis St., Halifax, N.S.. 


i? 
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THE NEW $2000,000.00 H 
Acem SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 
ster DOMINION CAPITAL. 

Accommodation 350 rooms. 


( Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 
The latest in hotel construction. 


| Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


| Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


F.W.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER 
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‘*By far the most dangerous foe we have to fight 
is apathy—indifference from whatever cause, not 
from a lack of knowledge, but from carelessness, 
from absorption in other pursuits, from a contempt 
bred of self-satisfaction. Fully twenty-five per cent. 
of the deaths in the community are due to this ac- 
eursed apathy, fostering a human inefficiency, 
which goes far to counterbalance the extraordinary 
achievements of the past century. Why should we 
take pride in the wonderful railway system with 
which enterprise and energy have traversed the 
land when the supreme law, tie public health, is 
neglected? What comfort in the thought of a peo- 
ple enjoying great material prosperity when we 
know that the primary elements of life (on which 
even the old Romans were our masters), are denied 
to them. What: consolation does tthe ‘‘little red 
school house’’ afford when we know that a Lethean 
apathy allows toll to be taken of every class from 
the little tots to the youths and maidens.’”-—OSLER. 
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Public Health Journal 


The Official Organ of The Canadian Public Health Association. 


VOL. 1V 


TORONTO, CANADA, OCTOBER, 1913 


No. 10 


Special Articles 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By JOHN W. S. McCULLOUGH 
Chief Health Officer of Ontario. 


President of the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, 
Regina, 


This is the first ‘time in the history of this 
great western portion of Canada that a 
Congress of sanitarians have met to consider 
questions respecting the care and preversa- 
tion of the public health. From all por- 
tions of this great Dominion men and wo- 
men are assembled here, many at great per- 
sonal expense and inconvenience, for the 
purpose of aiding and prosecuting the 
thought uppermost in their minds, namely, 
that of preserving by preventive means the 
life, health and happiness of their fellow- 
men. 

In no country, and, perhaps, least of all 
in a land so healthful and prosperous, and, 
at the same time, so extensive in area and 
young in history as this, are the efforts of 
those who are engaged in public health 
work quite appreciated. Few of the general 
public think how much a Congress such as 
this one may mean for the future of this 
country. 

These Western Provinces have in the 
main part been peopled by the best blood 
of Eastern Canada, with a sprinkling cf 
British, of hardy foreigners and of well- 
seasoned men and women from the Western 
United States, the latter being but a fair 
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return to us of what we gave them in our 
younger and less prosperous days. 


With the opening up of large new areas 
each year, with the rapid growth of your 
cities and towns, the question of water sup- 
plies, the disposal of sewage and garbage, 
the prevention of communicable and other 
diseases, the avoidance of slums, the care 
of milk and other food supplies become very 
personal matters, quite as important as the 
growing of first-class wheat and rearing of 
eattle for the British market. It is just 
for the purpose of drawing attention to 
these live questions that the Canadian Pub- 
lie Health Association is met here, and I 
venture to prophesy that the knowledge 
contributed in the various sections will be 
of lasting ‘benefit to the whole country. 


I have to thank the members for the very 
great honor they have done me in electing 
me President of this Congress. I do not 
pretend that it is a personal compliment. I 
take it rather to be a recognition of my 
native Province, which, perhaps, as it 
should, has made greater advances in pub- 
lie health work than any other part of 
Canada. 
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With such an extensive programme of 
the widest interest before you, it is not my 
intention to proceed with a long address, 
and, considering it might be of interest t» 
you to tell you of some matters which 2” 
freshest in my mind, I decided to relate 
some experiences gained in a recent visit 
to Great Britain and the Continent where 
I spent the last two months. 

In the Provinee of Ontario, from the fact 
that the rivers and lakes must become our 
great sources of water supply, it has be- 
come apparent that to preserve these 
supplies in a pure state, it is neces- 
sary to take prompt action to prevent their 
pollution with sewage. With this end in 
view, the Legislature of last year and this 
year gave very extensive powers to the 
Provincial Board of Health in this regard, 
requiring that ali plans for waterworks 
and sewage disposal must have the approval 
of the Board before any money cen be 
raised for these purposes. In addition, a 
further enactment gives the Board power 
to compel the construction of such works 
when in the Board’s opinion they are re- 
quired by an urban municipality ; and such 
approval being made, no vote of the elec- 
tors is required to raise money on deben- 
tures for these purposes. 

During the present season the Board has 
engaged in making a careful examination 
of the rivers and lakes separating Ontario 
from the United States, beginning at Fort 
Frances and ending at the eastern bound- 
ary of the Province, with a view of dis- 
covering the causes and extent of what 
sewage pollution may exist. Following 
this, I was instructed by the Government 
of the Province to take up the study of 
sewage questions in Great Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and have just re- 
turned after seeing what I could in the 
last two months. 

Of the many extensive works for the dis- 
posal of sewage in Great Britain, perhaps 
the most important are those of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Glasgow. Many 
large cities, such as Liverpool and Edin- 
burgh, have an easy problem—that of let- 
ting the sewage go out to sea with a rapid 
ocean tide. Others, like London, Belfast, 
and Glasgow, send the sludge or solids out 
to deep sea by vessels, but the hundreds of 
inland towns and cities must otherwise dis- 
pose of it. Since the great water supplies 
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of Great Britain are taken from upland 
watersheds, it is not, generally speaking, 
so necessary to have as good an effluent as 
conditions in the most of Canada require. 

The problem of dealing with sewage em- 
braces the disposal of the sludge or solids, 
or the liquid portion of the sewage, and of 
the storm water. Each of these is a prob- 
lem of importance and difficulty. From 
what I have seen it is apparent that the 
sludge problem is the most difficult one, 
while that of the liquid portion from a sani- 
tary point of view, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant. As it would be quite impossible 
in the time at my disposal to discuss the 
various. plants visited, I propose to take 
Birmingham as a type of British plant, and 
Essen as a German one. 

As I did not observe what I saw at these 
plants through the eyes of an engineer, I 
am sure those present who are engineers 
will pardon me if I fail to speak other than 
as a public health officer who is looking for 
the ‘best results to be found from a public 
health point of view. 

' Birmingham Sewage Disposal Plant. 


eres. 
Area of works and farm ......... 2,956 


Engineer, J. D. Watson. 

The treatment of the sewage of Birming- 
ham dates back to 1859, comprising two 
precipitation tanks of 2,000,000 gallons 
capacity at Saltley, with several acres of 
land for irrigation purposes. The purifica- 
tion by this means not being satisfactory, 
various chemical precipitants were tried, 
such as lime, lime and chloride of iron, 
Holden’s process (ferous sulphate), lime 
and coal, Bird’s process (sulphate of 
alumina with subsequent filtration through 
coke), Link’s process (chiefly alum), and 
Forbes’ process (sulphate of alumina). 

In 1871, it was proposed to adopt land 
irrigation, using 2,500 acres of land for 
this purpose, but Parliament defeated the 
proposal, and 278 acres (which were ina‘e- 
quate) were laid out for irrigation and the 
tank capacity increased 100 per cent. 

The growth of the town, an injunction 
granted some years before, and the foul 
condition of the river into which the effin- 
ent was poured so increased the difficulties 
that the Borough of Birmingham and ad- 
jacent townships united to form the main 


z : Population of 1912 (estimated).. 947,932 
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sewerage district, controlled by the 
Birmingham, Tame, and Rae District 
Drainage Board, having comirol of 

Birmingham, 

Smithwick, 

Sutton Coldfield, 

Perry Bar, 

Meridien (part of). 


The district is supplied with upland surface 
water from Wales by the Corporation of 
Birmingham (90 per cent.), and from wells 
in the old red sandstone by the S. Stafford- 
shire Waterworks Company. The hardness 
of the former is 2.3 degrees, and of latter 
10.5 degrees. 

Since the Board came into existence in 
1877, the area of land for sewage purposes 
has been increased from 260 acres to 2,956 
acres. 


Following the year 1896, a large exten- 
sion of irrigation works were constructed ; 
following the year 1899 the settling tanks 
were increased to a capacity of 12,000,009 
gallons, the storage at that time being 7.- 
300,000 gallons, and storm water filters of 
coke breeze three feet in thickness with a 
superficial area of 20,000 square yards 
were added. These improvements made the 
Birmingham works the largest sewage farm 
in England, and the third largest on the 
continent of Europe. 

Beginning with the year 1900, Mr. Wat- 
son began the experiments of purifying 
sewage on ‘bacteria beds, using at first con- 
tact beds and later percolating filters. 
These experiments were so satisfactory 
that a biological plant has been constructed, 
including 54 acres of bacterial beds, storm 
water tanks, sludge disposal works, ete., at 


an actual cost, exclusive” of land, of 
£380,350. 
In making these improvements, the 


Board did so, not because they regarded 
the principle of purification by land irri- 
gation as bad in itself, nor because they 
were dissatisfied with any part of the engi¢ 
neering works required to utilize the land 
for that purpose, but because they desired 
to make their works as good as possible in 
the light of modern discoveries, without 
overburdening the ratepayers. They did 
not lose sight of the fact that the sanguine 
expectations in respect to land irrigation, 
such as the reaping of large profits from 
this plan or the prophecies of twelve or fif- 
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teen years ago that the septic tank would 
destroy sludge, had not been fulfilled. 


Birmingham Sewage System (Combined 
System), Volume and Character. 


The ratio of the dry weather flow to the 
total annual flow is about 80 per cent. In 
1911 the average daily dry weather flow 
was about 28,100,000 gallons, and is in- 
creasing each year, due chiefly to the popu- 
larity of the soft potable water from 


. Wales, substitution of water closets for pan 


closets, and increased consumption of 
water for trade purposes. 


The sewage from such a large district, 
comprising as it does large residential areas 
and enormous manufactories of various 
kinds, gives variations in its composition, 
but the great agglomeration of manufac- 
turing concerns gives the sewage as a 
whole, a distinetive character. The char- 
acter of the sewage varies in different dis- 
tricts and it also changes from day to day. 
At one time its oxygen absorbed equals 10 
parts per 100,000, and at another 100 parts 
per 100,000. Some manufactories dis- 
eharge acid waste, others alkaline. These 
tend to neutralize one another. The aver- 
age annual alkalinity of the Birmingham 
sewage, including the Hockley sewage, is 
about 20 parts per 100,000, while that of 
the Hockley sewage is only 3 parts per 
190,000. The manufacturers are not re- 
quired to treat their trade effluents, but 
they are required to prevent great rushes 
of their wastes entering the sewers. At 
Bradford the manufacturers are required 
to treat trade waste. 


A comparison of Birmingham sewage 
with that of other English and American 
cities shows that the dry weather flow at 
Birmingham is low and the oxygen con- 
sumed, albuminoid ammonia and chlorine 
figures are all high. 

The impurity in a liquid rather than its 
volume inereases the cost of treatment, 
therefore it is impossible to properly com- 
pare the cost of treatment per million gal- 
lons for various cities. 

The process of purification at Birming- 
ham may be considered under three heads: 

1. To get rid of the solids in suspen- 
sion without nuisance. 

2. Treatment of impurities in solution 
so as to render the effluent fit to be dis- 
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charged into a running stream without in- 
jury to that stream. 

3. Operations necessary for the treat- 
ment of storm water. 

(1) Elimination and Disposal of Solids 
in Suspension.—This is the most difficult 
of sewage problems—the treatment of 
sludge. 

(a) Detritus——There are four main out- 
fall sewers which intercept the sewers in 
the principal watersheds of the districts. 
These converge at Saltley just outside the 
city, and here enter the detritus pit, pass- 
ing first through a grid of bulb bars 7 
inches apart, sloping upward at an angle 
of 30 degrees from the invert of the sewer. 
This grid arrests timbers and other sub- 
stances which would, if left, give trouble 
in a mechanically dredged pit. 

The detritus pit is 240 feet by 14 feet at 
the surface, 19 feet deep and V-shaped, 
being just wide enough at the bottom to 
allow the dredger buckets to pass. The 
dredger is similar to that used at Shield- 
hall, Glasgow, and consists of a travelling 
bucket elevator supported on a four- 
wheeled carriage running on a standard 
gauged railway supported by cast iron pil- 
lars, thus leaving an open space from end 
to end of the pit into which the liquid from 
the. sludge may drip without causing a 
nuisance. The perforated buckets are car- 
ried on an endless chain. A hopper and 
chute convey the detritus, consisting of 
sand, slack, rags, paper, faeces, etc., to a 
sludge truck which travels in front of or 
behind the dredger as it moves backwards 
and forwards. The dredger is worked by a 
15-horse power motor. 

The pit has a capacity of about 1,500 
cubie feet per million gallons, treated, and 
the sewage flows through it at the rate of 
about 3 inches per second. When the sludge 
truck is filled, it is hauled by steam locomo- 
tive to the dump where it is said to create 
no nuisance. 

’ At the Sutton Coalfield (Tyburn) works 
and the Cole Valley (Ashold) works, where 
the volume of sewage is about 2,225,000 
gallons, the grosser materials are removed 
from a detritus pit of about 780 cubic feet 
capacity, by means of a stationary dredger. 
where the solids drain from the hopper and 
are conveyed to a horizontal trough fitted 
with a worm which conveys the material to 
a tip wagon stationed outside the building. 
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This form of dredger is less satisfactory, 
especially as regards any repairing neces- 
sary. 

The dredging of this sewage is followed 
by passing the sewage through two Cars- 
halton sereens. It has been found, how- 
ever, that the sewage contained more or: 
ganic matter after it was screened than 
before, thus adding unnecessarily to the 
work of the filter beds. This is due to the 
fact that faecal matter when agitated with 


.water forms a colloidal solution, and the 


increase in the oxygen absorbed figured to- 
gether with the increase in the colloidal 
matter present in the sewage liquor after 
passing the sereens makes the use of the 
screens objectionable. The object of elimin- 
ating solids is to reduce the strength of the 
sewage liquid, but to brush particles of 
faeces over the perforations of the screens 
and afterwards to force sewage through 
these perforations must tend to defeat the 
object in view. 

In 1911, the quantity of detritus removed 
from the Cole Valley (Ashold) sewage was 
ten hundred and eighteen million gallons, 
and the total cost of treatment, including 
annual charge, attendance, maintenance, 
interest on capital, power, ete., of the sew- 
age was 5s. 7d.—$1.21 (about) per million 
gallons. 

Sludge.—Is that portion of the suspend- 
ed solids which is too fine to be lifted by 
perforated dredging buckets; it generally 
contains more organic matter, and, conse- 
quently, is more likely to give rise to smell. 

In his evidence before the Royal Co 
mission on Sewage Disposal, 1901 and 
1906, Mr. Watson, the engineer, stated 
that no more than 10 per cent. of the sludge 
was got rid of by septic action. He re- 
ferred to a complete riddance or conversion 
into gas independent of the benefits pro- 
duced by liquefaction. It is apparent that 
the frequently made statement that 50 per 
cent. of the solids are got rid of by septic 
action is incorrect. Observers at Exeter, 
Leeds, Manchester and Worcester, Mass., 
all agree that sludge characteristic of the 
sewage of these towns is capable of being 
reduced by 25 per cent. of its volume after 
digestion in a septic tank. This is not the 
fact in respect to Birmingham sludge. It 
contains so much metallic salts that its 
fermentation is a matter of great difficulty. 
When land was irrigated with the crude 
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sewage from the Hockley sewer it has been 
known to kill a whole field of cabbages in 
one night. 

After the coarse impurities are removed 
in the detritus pit, the sewage enters five 
sedimentation tanks where the sludge is 
deposited. In summer the sludge is re- 
moved from the tanks once a week and 
placed in one or more of the twenty septic 
or digestion tanks where it undergoes 
fermentation until the foul smell is gone; it 
is then pumped to the sludge drying beds 
at Water Orton, by means of two direct- 
acting steam sludge pumps with a com- 
bined capacity of 30,000 gallons per hour. 
In addition, there are two similar pumps 
with a combined capacity of 60,000 gallons 
per hour, which are capable of lifting the 
sludge deposited in the storm water basin 
and also of doing the work of the first set. 

The mains, four miles long, are 12 inches 
and 9 inches in diameter, and the sludge is 
earried to any field wanted by means of 
branch pipes which may be connected to 
the mains as required. The total dry slud 
is 67 tons per day, or 1,170 tons of liquid 
sludge containing 9414 per cent. of water. 

Various experiments, such as the use of 
soot, lime and _ soot, parafin spray, 
‘‘ehloros’’ and bleaching powder were tried 
to get rid of the smell of the sludge. None 
were successful. Hypo acted best, but the 
success of this in laboratory experiments 
was not borne out in actual practice. The 
advantage of applying digested sludge to 
land rather than that treated by lime, 
which is in use in many parts of England, 
is the marked lessening of the smell in the 
former process. The digestion is probab' 
due to the organisms having acted upon 
fhe organic compounds until there no 
longer remains any pabulum for their life, 
and the result is, that treated by the process 
described, Birmingham sludge has no bad 
smell. 

Previous to 1904, Mr. Watson was of the 
‘ opinion that it was impossible to septicize 
sludge without septicizing sewage liquid. 
By the evolution of the hydrolytic tank of 
Dr. Travis, of Hampton Court, and the im- 
provements upon the latter by the inven- 
tion of the Emscher tank, of Dr. Imhoff, 
the subject of producing non-smelling 
sludge was attacked in earnest. The essen- 
tial features of the Emscher tank are its 
depth (20 to 30 feet), and its capacity of 
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storing from three to six months’ sludge. 

It is an essential feature that the sludge 
shall contain a large quantity of its gases. 
This aids in drying as the gas keeps the 
solid matter up and allows the liquid to 
drain through the drying beds into the 
under-drains. Dr. Imhoff has obtained 
from his deep tanks sludge as dense as 70 
per cent. water. The best at Birmingham 
is an average of 86 per cent. water. : 

The sludge drying area (at Water 
Orton) is 45 acres in extent, equal to about 
239 square feet per inhabitant in the main 
drainage district. It is laid out in plots 
of,150 square feet, under-drained with 
four-inch agricultural tile in herring-bone 
fashion towards a main leader which takes 
the liquid to the well whence it is pumped 
to the bacteria beds to be treated as sewage. 

The drying beds consist of a three-inch 
layer of washed engine ashes underlying 
three inches of finer ashes and each bed is 
surrounded by earthen banks about 2 feet 
high. Tramways are laid to allow the dried 
sludge to be easily hauled away. The 
tramway may be pushed through a breach 
in the earthen embankment to any part of 
the bed for convenient loading. 

The time of drying varies according to 
the weather. If dry, it is said to quickly 
erack up and dry. The period varies from 
three to thirteen days, or in wet weather 
much longer. It is then conveyed to the 
tip, which is now 1,400 yards long, and in 
one place 15 feet deep. Nothing will grow 
on this sludge. It is proposed to use the 
filled land for railway sidings, and the as- 
sistant engineer told me it might be used 
as fuel, as it had about two-thirds the 
value of coal. 

The total suspended solids amount to 52 
parts per 100,000, or nearly 25,000 tons of 
dry matter per annum. This ineludes th: 
sludge taken from the subsidiary silt tanks, 
the silt in the distribution pipes and the 
humus drawn from the bottom of the separ- 
ator tanks (25 per cent. of the total), this 
being digested in the sludge lagoon the 
same as the Saltley sludge until it loses 
its smell. 

Tank Treatment. 


The sewage is freed of about 25 per cer 
of its suspended matter in the detritus pit 
and then passes in five parallel sedimenta- 
tion tanks with capacity of over one million 
gallons each at a rate of 12 feet per hour. 
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This removes another 50 per cent. of solids. 
Another settlement is undergone in the bal- 
ancing tank at Saltley before it enters the 
8-foot conduit for Minworth. This tank 
has a capacity of about seven million gal- 
lons. At Minworth, before it goes on the 
beds, it passes through 22 modified Dort- 
mund tanks with an aggregate capacity of 
1,632,000 gallons. 


From 1872-1900, the sedimentation tanks 
were used as chemical precipitation tanks, 
using milk of lime 12 grs. to a gallon. Then 
they were used as septic tanks, but in the 
hot weather it was found that the fluid be- 
came over-septicized and offensive. Then 
began the sedimentation treatment to have 
the sewage as fresh as possible for the fil- 
ters. The following winter showed that 
merely sedimented sewage in very cold 
weather was very difficult to treat, as it was 
liable to choke the beds. It was found that 
the viscous condition of the sewage in cold 
weather produced an india-rubber-like coat- 
ing over the surface of the bacteria beds, 
rendering them less pervious, and, conse- 
quently, less able to absorb either air or 
sewage. This was overcome by intermit- 
ting the sewage flow to the beds, the india- 
rubber-like coating having less tendency to 
form. Thus the fact was established that 
fully septicized sewage did not encourage 
this growth as fresh sewage did. The 
growth will not thrive unless it is constant- 
ly saturated with sewage. These facts led 
the engineer to continue fresh sewage in 
summer and septic sewage in winter, the 
proximity of the sludge digestion tanks 
making it easy to inoculate the sedimenta- 
tion tanks in winter. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that in winter the five large 
tanks (capacity 5,610,000 gallons), the 
seven million gallon balancing tanks, the 
twenty-two slit tanks (capacity 1,632,000 
gallons), will all be used as septic tanks, 
together giving 12 hours rest, and, as the 
8-foot conduit may ‘be regarded an elon- 
gated septic tank, there is an aggregate of 
28,000,000 gallons capacity with a 17-hours 
rest. 

One notices that it is five miles from the 
tanks to the bacteria beds (Saltley to Min- 
worth). The reasons for this were: 

(1) The belief that a 24-hour period of 
septic action was beneficial, and that the 
capacity of the 8-foot conduit (6,000,000 
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gallons) would obviate the need for increas- 
ing the tank capacity at Saltley. 

(2) The difference between the falling 
gradient of the conduit (2 feet per mile) 
and the river (714 feet per mile), provided 
an available head of 29 feet with which to 
spray the bacteria beds. 

(3) The available head permitted the 
construction of the silt tanks at such an 
elevation as would enable the silt to run 
by gravitation to suitable land a mile 
away. 

(4) The situation was isolated, space for 
extension unlimited, and railway and canal 
communication convenient. 


Intake Chambers. 

A mechanical device regulates the flow of 
sewage to these chambers, giving any de- 
sired rate of flow, and from the intake 
chamber the sewage goes to twenty-two 
silt tanks with an aggregate area of 19,420 
square feet. These silt chambers eliminate 
suspended matter in the sewage, removing 
from 60 per cent. to 80 per cent. of it. 

The silt tanks are a series of inverted 
pyramids with vertical walls rising to the 
surface. Each tank is 25 feet square and 
20 feet deep. Sewage enters by a separate 
inflow pipe dipping down to the middle of 
the tank, the velocity at entry being 1 to 
2 feet per second. This spreads out and 
rises to the surface, and the suspended 
matter drops to the apex of the pyramid or 
bottom of the tank. The head of water is 
sufficient (when a valve is opened) to force 
out this sludge either at the bottom or with- 
in 4 feet of the tank water level. The first 
six tanks constructed were 44 feet by 33 
feet 6 inches. It was found that strainers 
were necessary to obviate the difficulty with 
fatty matter, as the fat interfered with the 
spray jets, and the use of the strainers has 
reduced the cost of maintenance per acre 
of the beds from 4s. 6d. ($1.08), to 1s. 7d. 
(0.38 cents) 

Bacteria on Oxidizing Beds. 

After the sewage is prepared as already 
described, it is sprayed over ‘the surface © 
of a bacteria bed, one of the functions of 
which is to convert the albuminoid ammonia 
present in the sewage into carbonic acid, 
free ammonia and nitrates. This is done by 
the organisms working in the presence of 
oxygen. 

There are. two forms of bacteria beds. 
One is a contact bed, the other a percola- 
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tion bed. The percolating bed was adopt- 
ed for the following reasons: 

(1) The belief that the success of the 
process was dependent upon the free ad- 
mission of air into the heart of the bed and 
that the air supplied to a contact bed can 
only be equal to the volume of sewage 
treated, whereas it may be equal to many 
times that volume in a_ well-constructed 
percolating bed. 

(2) The water capacity of the contact 
bed decreases day by day until it has to 
be taken off duty altogether for cleaning. 

(3) Experiments with Birmingham 
sewage showed that the percolating bed 
gave better effluents. 

(4) Where the effluent has to be let off 
into a river, great rushes let off intermit- 
tently are more liable to disturb the 
stream than a steady flow. 

(5) Stronger sewage can be advan- 
tageously treated by increasing the depth 
of the beds. 

(6) Pereolating beds are cheaper. 

The first four beds constructed are cir- 
cular, 120 feet in diameter and one-quar- 
ter acre in area. 

It is desirable that the beds should 
have a smooth concrete floor, that there 
should be no aeration under the medium 
and that the medium should be of good 
sound material, such as could be obtained 
within a reasonable distance of the site. 

Various types of revolving distributor, 
such as the Mather & Platt, the Barker 
Mills (Adams), the  Scott-Moncreiff, 
which was replaced by a Jones’, and 
again by the Barker Mill (Candy) type 
are used. 

At present the type of bed being con- 
structed is of rectangular form, 6.6 acres 
in extent. The foundation floor is of con- 
crete, 4 inches thick, with a gradient of 
1 foot in 100 to the effluent.chambers. The 
floor is covered with semi-circular aerating 
tiles, which are carried through the enclos- 
ing walls, so that air may pass from side to 
side of the bed. The enclosing walls are 
5 feet in height, built of rubble stone, 
without mortar, 2 feet 6 inches at the 
base, battering 5 to 1 on the outside face, 
and where the walls are built transverse- 
ly to the lines of tiles. the latter are care- 
fully bedded and levelled on top with 
cement mortar. to form a foundation for 
the wall. The top course is finished in 
cement mortar. The medium, 6 feet in 
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depth, is the best hard stone, larger than 
will pass through a one-inch ring and 
passing through a two-inch ring. The 
main supply pipe, 21 inches in diameter, 
is laid along the eastern wall of the block, 
and from this 10-inch branch pipes are 
led to the beds and extended to the op- 
posite side, where they are connected to 
the washout pipe. These branch lines 
run across the beds at the surface in 
parallel lines, and at right angles to 
them; 3 inches distant pipes are laid in 
which the spray jets are inserted. The 
pipes are of cast iron, 61% lbs. per foot, 
3-16 inch thick (the maximum head be- 
ing 10 or 12 feet). They are laid on the 
bacteria bed with special support, having 
Jones’ expansion joints to couple them 
together. The actual cost of this block 
of 6.6 acres was £4,620 per acre. 


There is no special virtue in any ma- 
terial, only it must be hard, not readily 
friable or liable to break down and eap- 
able of being broken into fairly cubical 
pieces, and that it is within reasonable 
cost. 


Small medium retains the suspended 
solids near the surface of the bed for 
oxidation, but thereby tends to render 
that surface of the bed water proof, thus 
losing time available for the purification 
process so far as the lower portions of 
the beds are concerned. and consequent- 
ly increasing the cost per million gallons 
treated. If the large medium is used, and 
solids are encouraged to pass through the 
bed, provision must be made to remove 
these solids before the effluent is allowed 
to flow into the river. 


It has been shown that colloidal mat- 
ters or other substances which are in 
solution when the sewage is applied to 
the bed become suspended matter by the 
time the effluent leaves the bed. In all 
sewages there are impurities that are 
readily got rid of in the form of gas, but 
there are others that undergo change 
slowly, such as colloids, and probably it 
is such matter that clogs the fine grain 
beds and causes the great loss of capacity 
of contact beds, and that constitutes the 
great bulk of the matter issuing from 
coarse-grained percolating beds. The 


engineer at Birmingham (Mr. Watson) 
advises against fine medium, as he has 
found that the use of medium under %4 
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inch has increased the cost of the work- 
ing of the bed. 

To remove the solids in the effluent 
from the coarse medium, various plans 
were tried, such as fine sand filter (which 
was good, but expensive), (2) upward 
filtration through sand, (3) sedimentation 
in long shallow trenches, (4) sedimenta- 
tion in shallow tanks, and finally a deep 
tank on the same principle as the silt 
tanks. This was entirely successful, the 
solids being reduced to 2 parts per 100,- 
000, at a cost of 2s. (48c.) per million 
gallons, including interest on capital cost 
and disposing of the humus. It has been 
found that these beds will purify at the 
rate of 800,000 gallons per aere per day, 


or 85 gallons per cubic yard of medium. 


(Royal Commission figures give 80 gal- 
lons per cubic yard, on the assumption 
that the beds are to be ready to take 
double that quantity in time of storm.) 

The only serious drawback to the per- 
eolating system on a large scale is the 
difficulty of distribution. The engineer 
thinks that this has been overcome by 
spraying the sewage under pressure. 

The engineer is of the opinion that for 
a small or medium sized installation, a 
rotary or for rectangular beds a mov- 
ing distributor will be satisfactory, but 
for the Birmingham sewage nothing, in 
his opinion, equals the spray jet. There 
is no uniformity of distribution in the 
strictly correct sense of the term by any 
means. 

The engineer once held the opinion— 
and we found this very general amongst 
the attendants at the various works vis- 
ited—that in consequence of capillarity a 
bed held liquid like a sponge, no matter 
how it was distributed upon it, and that 
if the bottom of the bed could be seen 
drops of water would be found at fairly 
equal intervals. Observation and experi- 
ment at Birmingham showed, however, 
that as the liquid was dropped on the sur- 
face, so did it emerge from the bottom. 

Various forms of jets are in use at 
Birmingham, amongst them the Bryan (a 
fixed spray jet, designed by the assistant 
engineer), and the Crown type. 

Storm Water. 

The present works at Birmingham have 
a capacity for treatment of six times the 
dry weather flow, this being the require- 
ment of the Local Government Board and 
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the finding of the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal (Fifth Report), that is, 
that six times the normal dry weather 
flow should be treated in one way or an- 
other before the sewage, plus the storm 
water, is allowed to enter the river. The 
Commission, however, recommended 
stand-by tanks rather than a straining 
filter as a better plan of keeping solids 
out of a river in time of rainstorm. 

The storm water basin is 965 feet by 
270 feet, and divided into three main 
compartments, the two nearest to the in- 
let channel being divided into three 
sludge bays on each side of the channel, 
which conveys the clarified liquid to the 
river. 

When the sewage exceeds three times 
the dry water flow. it gravitates to the 
storm water basin, from the end of the 
detritus pit by way of a 7-foot diameter 
conduit, which is controlled by an elec- 
triecally operated penstock. As the storm 
water flows eastward, it enters the inlet 
channel, which runs parallel with the 
southern end of the tank. There are six 
rectangular penstocks on each Side of the 
outlet channel, and as these are opened 
the sewage flows northwards, depositing 
the grosser solids in the sludge bays 
formed by the submerged walls, over 
which it must pass before reaching the 
settled water basin. 

The sludge is pumped through a sue- 
tion pipe, of cast iron, 15 inches in di- 
ameter, and is foreed to the sludge de- 
pot, through a 12-inch cast iron main 
four miles distant, as much supernatant 
water as possible being removed in a de- 
eanting channel in the main dividing 
wall. With the works constructed and 
under construction, the provisions for 
taking care of the storm water at Bir- 
mingham are very complete. The normal 
dry weather flow at Saltley is about 25 
million gallons per day. Three times this 
quantity is allowed to pass through the 
sedimentation tanks and cross the river 
by inverted syphons to the balancing 
tank, whence after settlement it flows 
either to Minworth, or is pumped on to 
the excess flow bacteria beds. Other 
three dilutions are conveyed to the storm 
water basin, from which it passes to the 
river after the solids are eliminated, the 
balance passes over the flood weir to the 
river, 
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The whole installation is as follows: 

Thirty acres of dry weather flow bac- 
terial beds at Minworth; 24 acres of ex- 
cess flow bacterial beds at Saltley ; 7 acres 
of dry weather flow bacterial beds, and 
10 acres of excess flow bacterial beds, and 
a standing or storm water tank of 7,000,- 
000 gallons capacity in course of con- 
struction. 

The beds at Saltley for the storm water 
are constructed with conerete 3-inch 
floors, laid on a layer of fine ashes. The 
aerating tiles are placed in rows at right 
angles to the effluent channel, at inter- 
vals of five feet, and between the tiles 
are placed large boulders to drain a space 
of 30 inches on either side of the semi- 
circular tiles. Large washed ashes from 
the Birmingham Gas Works are placed on 
top, and the medium to within 9 inches of 
the top is washed, sereened and graded 
ashes of a size 3 inches to 1% inches. 
There are no enclosing walls. 

The effluent from the Birmingham 
works is poured into the Tame River, a 
very small stream. Indeed the effluent 
has a greater volume than the river itself. 
The average measurement of the flow 
taken in wet and dry weather (including 
floods) at Saltley is 2,590 eubie feet per 
minute. As the population of the water- 
shed above the Drainage Board’s district 
is over 1,311,000. and that of the district 
about 950,000, this at 30 gallons per head 
makes the volume of sewage 5,000,000 
gallons per day, greater than the volume 
of water in the river at Saltley. 

The whole motive power of this im- 
mense sewage works is electricity, part 
of which is generated by the steam plant 
at the city’s garbage destructor on the 
grounds, this being augmented by city 
electrical power. 


Yardley Sewage Works. 

The Yardley district of Birmingham 
has two outfall sewers, one at Cole Hall 
and the other at Acock’s Green. Former- 
ly there were precipitation tanks and 
land irrigation. . These have recently 
been replaced by a biological plant at 
Cole Hall, which includes septic tanks 
and bacteria beds. These works are 
under construction, capable of dealing 
with the dry weather flow, and later pro- 
‘vision for storm water will be made. At 
present a clinker filter bed and land are 
used for this purpose. 
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The sewage is distributed to the ree- 
tangular filters through a long trough, 
from which it is syphoned on to a small 
overshot water-wheel, which provides the 
power for propelling the distributing ear- 
riage. The results are very good. 

Essen Sewage Disposal Works. 
(Imhoff ‘‘Emscher’’ Tanks.) 

The Emscher sewerage district in the 
eoal and iron district of South-Western 
Germany is unique as regards certain 
features of its organization, under a 
Board or ‘‘Genossensehaft.’’ The history 
of this organization practically begins 
with the investigation of 1902, by a num- 
ber of municipalities and interested cor- 
porations, forming an association to en- 
quire into the unsatisfactory sewerage 
conditions theretofore obtaining through- 
out the whole valley of the Emscher 
River, covering an area of 308 square 
miles, with a rapidly inereasing indus- 
trial proportion of about two millions, 
of an average density of approximately 
6,500 per square mile. The report of the 
chief engineer, Middledorf, presented 
Jan. 1, 1904, resulted in the submission 
of an Act of the Prussian Government 
(English translation of which can be ob- 
tained from Chas. Saville, care of Herr- 
ing & Gregory, 170 Broadway, New York 
City), under which, in 1906, the Emscher 
Board was created, having wide powers 
in the control of water courses, the com- 
pelling of municipalities to provide pro- 
per sewerage facilities in accordance with 
designs of the Board, the building and 
operation of works and the assessment 
of such municipalities and interested cor- 
porations to defray cost of same. The 
Board has full control over all water 
courses in the district and makes such 
alterations in location and elevation of 
channels as it considers desirable, entire- 
ly irrespective of highways, railways and - 
eanals. It has also the right to take and 
hold all land necessary, and failing a 
satisfactory agreement with the owners 
the price is settled by the courts. 

The Board, with headquarters at Essen, 
has a membership of over 100 members, 
comprising delegates from all the cities, 
farming communities and the various 
mining and industrial corporations ,also 
a number of (Prussian) state commis- 
sioners. Representatives hold office for 
a five-year term, so arranged that new 
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members form only a small proportion of 
the total. The full Board assembles about 
onee a year, but a ‘‘working section”’ of 
10 members hold regular monthly meet- 
ings. Of this section the State Commis- 
sioners for one-third, the balance being 
mayors of the larger cities and directors 
of the corporations. A Board of Appeal 
is also appointed, with final decision in 
the settlement of disputes. 

Many important improvements have 
been made throughout the area in the al- 
teration of levels, construction of the V- 
shaped open channels, etc.. ete. (the open 
sewer being preferred on account of 
greater aeration and less odor), but prob- 
ably the most important feature has been 
the installation of the Imhoff clarifica- 
tion tank, the invention of Dr. Karl Im- 
hoff, the chief engineer of the Board. 


The Imhoff tank, perhaps better known 
as the ‘‘Emscher’ ’tank, was first oper- 
ated in 1906, and has ‘been adopted 
throughout the Emscher district, and by 
some fifty other communities in Germany. 
They have also been used experimentally 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Holmesburg, 
Pa., Atlanta, Ga., and have been recom- 
mended for Batavia, N.Y., Oswego. N.Y., 
and several other cities. The essential 
features of the tank have been patented 
in the United States and Canada. The 
amount of royalties is arranged on a slid- 
ing seale, according to size of population 
to be served. 

The advantages claimed for the Ems- 
cher tank is the separation beyond possi- 
bility of re-entrance of suspended solids, 
the complete and odorless extraction of 
gases arising from decomposing organic 
matter, thorough septicization and fre- 
quent automatic removal of the sludge 
and complete separation from the efflu- 
ent of grease and light floating matter. 

The following rough diagram of a ver- 
tical section shows the main features of 
these tanks: 

The sewage passes through the settling 
chamber in a direction perpendicular to 
the plane of the drawing. The suspended 
solids sink to ‘the bottom and pass 
through the slots ‘‘g’’ “‘g’’ into the sludge 
well ‘‘f’’ beneath. Gases arising escape 
into the air through openings at ‘‘e,’’ the 
overlap to the bottom slopes preventing 
its passage up through the sedimentation 
ehamber ‘‘a.’’ The sludge, after thor- 
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ough septicization, gradually works its 
way down to the bottom of the well, and 
is removed, a little at a time, through the 
pipe ‘‘b-e.’’ 


Suitable scum boards are provided in 
the sedimentation chamber to prevent 
grease, ete., going out with the effluent. 
Previous to passage through the tanks 
large objects, such as sticks or tin cans, 
are removed by coarse bar screens, but it 
is considered undesirable to remove sus- 
pended organic matter previous to treat- 
ment in the main tank. In most cases 
grit chambers (with a settling time of 
only a few minutes) are provided for 
taking out sand and heavy mineral mat- 
ters. The period of sedimentation ranges 
from one to two hours. The time for 
septicization of sludge is usually from 4 
to 5 months. As the tanks are 25 feet 
deep or more, the process of ‘‘rotting 
out’’ takes place under very favorable 
conditions. The large quantities of gas 
rising from the sludge are found to be 
inodorous, being composed of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. marsh gas and 25 per 
cent. carbon monoxide, but practically no 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

- The sludge when removed from the 
tanks contains from 75 per cent. to 80 
per cent. water, and flows readily in con- 
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erete channels to the sludge-drying beds. 
These beds consist of 1-inch large cinders, 
then fine cinders, the whole topped with 
sand. The sludge in these beds dries ra- 
pidly, becoming firm and ‘‘spadeable’’ in 
from 4 to 10 days, and therefore very 
small drying beds are sufficient. It has 
absolutely no objectionable odor, is dark 
grey in color, and appears similar to por- 
ous garden loam. It is used for filling 
low areas around the disposal works and 
develops luxuriant vegetation after a 
few months. 

Cost of operation averages about M. 10. 
per million gallons of sewage. 


Dr. Imhoff expressed the view that the 
plan adopted by the Emscher Board of 
building and ttaking care of the sewage 
of a district according to its own plans 
is the fairest and least expensive way, 
secures uniformity and avoids duplica- 
tion. 

Asked as to whether the sewage is 
found to act injuriously on concrete con- 
struction, Dr. Imhoff replied that it did 
not unless there were septic action in the 
sewers, resulting in hydrogen sulphide, 
which makes sulphuric acid. There 
should, however, be a good fall in the 
sewer, otherwise it would be better to 
have glazed pipes. 

Only the combined system of sewerage 
is used in Germany. Dr. Imhoff does not 
think the separate system would suit 
their conditions. 

The first of the works visited was at 
Essen North, designed for 200,000 popu- 
lation, and now in operation for the past 
two years. Here the sewage amounts to 
about 350 litres per head population. Con- 
siderable trade waste is treated, eontain- 
ing a good deal of iron from a chemical 
factory in the vicinity. This iron is of 
assistance in effecting sedimentation. The 
sewage on its entrance passes through a 
coarse screen, the bars of which are about 
4 inches apart. An ingenious arrange- 
ment of the storm water channels pro- 
vides for automatic diversion in three 
different directions at dry water flow, 3 
times and 6 times dwf, respectively. 


After screening the sewage passes through | 


two grit chambers for the purpose of 
taking out sand, ete. The velocity here 


is 1 foot per second after passing the 
weir. 
channels 


The sewage next passes into cross 
leading to the 18 Emscher 
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tanks. Dr. Imhoff called special atten- 
tion to the horizontal flow type of bed, 
which is an improvement over the orig- 
inal design of vertical flow. In the ver- 
tical type the sewage flowing upward and 
the particles coming down cause consid- 
erable conflict, which is avoided in the 
horizontal flow. In the latter one hour 
is sufficient time for sedimentation, 
whereas the vertical type requires from 
1% to 2 hours. Methane gas escaping 
from the ventilator on one of the Emscher 
tanks was lit, and burned steadily. A 
discharge from the sludge tank showed 
an unusual quantity of water, explained 
by the presence of iron in the sewage. 
This sludge is very dark, and has a tar 
odor. 

Discharges of sewage from factories are 
taken care of at Essen North works, 
where the factories discharge at regular 
hours. 

The sludge from the pumping cham- 
bers goes into an underground pipe lead- 
ing to a sludge well, from whence it is 
pumped once a week on to drying beds. 

New concrete ‘‘digestion tanks’’ are 
at present in course of erection, which 
when finished will greatly lessen the 
amount of pumping at present necessary. 

After drying in the beds the sludge is 
put out on the land 5 metres deep. At 
present a valley is being filled up in this 
way, and it is estimated that this will 
take two years. 

The final effluent from the tanks is dis- 
charged 8 kilometres distant, through on 
open sewer to the Emscher River. 

The amount of land controlled by these 
works include 2 hectares, occupied by the 
works, and 1 hectare, used for dumping 
the sludge.. The Board controls this 
area, paying for the original cultivatable 
portion only, the whole property as im- 
proved to revert to the owner after a 
term of years. 

Cost of operation about 10d. per head 
population per yéar. 

The sedimentation tanks used at this 
plant are 11 metres deep. Ordinarily 
they are 9 metres deep by 7 inches 
diameter. 

Dr. Imhoff expressed the opinion that 
the sludge under American conditions 
should have about six months for decom- 
position. 
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A system of reversing the flow in the 
tanks was described and its value for 
equalizing purposes explained. 

In the course of subsequent conversa- 
tion, Dr. Imhoff voiced the opinion that 
the final effluent from these tanks. would 
be in good condition for sterilization by 
hypo-chloride, and would not consider 
filters necessary—in fact, does not: think 
the filters would make much difference, 
and would be very expensive. He em- 
phasized the view that filtration alone 
would not be sufficient for sterilization 
without hypo. 

The second plant visited by the party 
with Dr. Imhoff was that at Essen West, 
designed for a population of 90,000. This 
plant has been in operation about five 
years and cost about M. 2.50 per head 
population. The whole plant is operated 
by one man. Here the sewage is entirely 
domestic, with some sewage from the 
Krupp Works. No iron. Takes care of 
the poorer part of Eseen, which part con- 
tains many cesspools. The five years’ 
limit for removal of these cesspools has 
yet two years to run. Under present 
conditions the sewage is ‘‘smelly,’’ but 
this will remedy itself with the removal 
of the cesspools. (The cesspools allow of 
septic action.) 

The construction of canals and velocity 
of flow is the same as at Essen North. 
Sludge disposal is also the same, except 
that the sludge is 3 metres high on the 
lands after the five years’ operation. 

Fifteen Emscher tanks in operation at 
Essen West. No flies noticed at either of 
these works. Samples at all of the 20 
plants in the district are taken thrice 
daily. 

In Germany no sludge is allowed to re- 
turn to the streams. The sludge at Essen 
West dries ordinarily in 3 or 4 days of 
dry weather. A heavy rainstorm at the 
end of this period would cause a delay of 
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about 24 hours. 
prises 1 hectare. 

In conelusion, it may be said, consid- 
ering the fact that in Canada (particul- 
arly in the middle Western Provinces 
and in Ontario), the water supplies must 
come largely from the lakes and streams, 
it seems to me that it will be necessary to 
secure a sewage effluent purified to a 
greater extent than any observed in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
While many of the effluents we saw were 
to the eye extremely good, none of them, 
in my opinion, could safely be allowed 
to enter a stream or lake used for domes- 
tie purposes without treatment of the 
water. 

In obtaining a water supply, the source 
should be as good as ean possibly be ob- 
tained, therefore, it should be protected 
in every possible way. 

In the old land one hears little of the 
question of purification of sewage by 
dilution. Indeed, with the exception of a 
few cities, such as London and Liverpool, 
where the sewage goes to the ocean and 
eannot affect a water supply, it is not 
seriously considered. 

A visit. to the hundreds of plants for 
sewage treatment in England and on the 
Continent is a task requiring a great deal 
of time and energy. In the two months 
at our disposal we saw a great many of 
them, and perhaps the largest number of 
the more important ones. Visitors seek- 
ing information receive the same cour- 
teous treatment which we are accustomed 
to extend to parties from other lands. 
Indeed, sanitarians, scientists and engin- 
ers are good fellows wherever one goes. 

I have to thank the members of’ this 
Association very heartily for the atten- 
tion given to what I feel is rather a 
rambling talk, and I desire to express my 
gratitude for the very large attendance 
present at these meetings. 


Land at this plant com- 
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What though a man be money-poor, 
There's honeysuckle by the door, 
Peacefully perfumed lavender, 

And wilding weed anc gossamer. 


There's plenty cneese and plenty bread; 
And russet ale, and apples red; 

And breezes from the van _bring 

A busy voice that loves to sin 


Songs of our happy =o clime, 

Of lily, lavender, and lim 

And children in the eunghine shout 
For joy that tedious school is out. 


Indeed, with friends, and a and bread, 
And russet ale and — red 

And honeysuckle by e door— 

How shall a man be counted poor? 


—Thomas Burke, in “Pavements and Pastures.” 


THE HARBOR OF INDIFFERENCE 


An Allegory 
By GEO. D. PORTER, M.B. 
Secretary of the Canadian Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
Read before the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, Regina, Sask. 


Inspired with the hope of interesting 
more of the general public in our great 
tuberculosis problem, I shall endeavor to 
picture the conditions as they exist in Can- 
ada to-day in a nautical rather than in a 
technical way, trusting that however crude 
the attempt, this may prove to be the more 
acceptable. 

Lacking in all those dramatic qualities 
which make the deaths in war and from ae- 
cident so thrilling to us aii, tuberculosis 
silently takes its toll and like some mighty 
undertow, slowly sweeps its victims into 
the great beyond, leaving scarcely a ripple 
upon the face of the waters. 

* * * 

Somewhere under the blue skies of the 
Western horizon there may be seen one of 
the world’s most spacious and magnificent 


harbors, but just outside of this lies a shoal - 


which is covered with the wreckage and de- 
bris of numberless vessels which have 
foundered upon it. One wonders as he 
views the magnificent harbor and the beau- 
tiful city around it why some supreme 
effort has never been made to dredge away 
this dangerous shoal and prevent the ap- 
palling loss of life upon it. Although much 
money has been expended in fortifying the 
harbor against any possible invasion, and 
although constant inducements are held out 
for foreigners to come and settle in their 
midst, strange as it may appear, the great- 
est apathy has always prevailed regardin= 
this melancholy spectacle. 

Seeurely anchored in this harbor of in- 
difference lies a fine fleet of large and well- 
appointed ships. Along the docks lie a 
number of other vessels, while many smaller 
eraft steam up and down, and the waters 
are dotted with innumerable small boats 
and launches. On enquiry one learns that 
the fleet of large vessels represents the 
Federal Government, and it is explained 
that they have always been prevented from 
taking any active part in the saving of 


these lives owing to the British North 
America Act, which, they claim, consigns 
that duty to the nine smaller vessels repre- 
senting the Provinces. These, however, 
have always been very busily engaged in 
safeguarding their rights. Mines seemed 
to them far more important than men; 
wheat gave them greater anxiety than did. 
the lives of the women; cash concerned 
them far more than did the lives of their 
children. They assumed that the smaller 
eraft representing the counties and the 
municipalities ought to be more interested 
in the saving of these lives, as they were in 
closer touch with them, but the latter plead- 
ed poverty. They had to bear the expense 
of protecting the pockets of their people 
from possible robbery and pay for the 
police. They had to protect the homes of 
their people from any outbreak of fire, and 
pay money fdr that. They had to burden 
themselves with the expense of many local 
improvements without assuming such an 
important task as the saving of life. True 
they spent large sums of money in educat- 
ing their children, but they failed to real- 
ize that a considerable portion of this was 
wasted, for many of these children came to 
an untimely end uvon th's same old shoal 
before they reached their maturity. 
Floating in the harbor are also to be seen 
a goodly number of ships bearing white 
pennants with red crosses emblazoned upon 
them. These are the hospital ships, but as 
their berths are all occupied by passengers 
who are acutely ill, it is claimed that there 
is no room for those struggling from the 
stranded vessels. It has been said that 
whenever such a rescue had been at- 
tempted, these dripping victims were found 
to be so exhausted ‘by their efforts and ex- 
posure that they had to remain in their 
berths for weeks and sometimes for months 
thus crowing out the more desirable class » 
of passengers. Special state rooms have 
been suggested as being suitable for this 
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class, but, with a few exceptions, objections 
have been raised by the ships’ surgeons, 
who were more interested in those suffering 
from surgical affections or in those having 
more interesting maladies. The officers also 
found that the expense of looking after 
these passengers remaining aboard for so 
long a time was considerably more than for 
those booking for a shorter passage. For 
such reasons the people have now come to 
look upon the hospital ships as being ex- 
empt from any duty in regard to the saving 
of these lives. 


For years this general apathy prevailed 
throughout the harbor, until finally some 
of the small private boats’ put out and at- 
tempted a rescue, but owing to the choppy 
seas, they could do but little. Some of 
their owners then united in building and 
equipping a small life boat, which they 
christened the ‘‘Sanatorium.’’ This was 
of some service, but owing to its size it 
proved to be entirely inadequate. 


There were those, however, who believed 
that if it were only possible to dredge 
away the old shoal, named ‘‘ Bad Environ- 
ment,’’ and remove the mass of wreckage 
and debris, call ‘‘Infection,’’ these many 
disasters might be prevented, and so they 
brought the matter before’ the Federal 
authoriffes. The latter, however, claimed 
that the expense would be too great, but 
agreed that if the people were enly pro- 
perly warned of the danger, and that if 
buoys were placed conspicuously arour-d 
the shoal, much good might be accom- 
plished. ‘ With this object in view xn as- 
sociation of public-spirited citizens was 
formed, and with financial assistance from 
the Government they proceeded to scatter 
warnings broadcast among the people, and 
they also placed a number of buoys upon 
the shoal. These warnings proved helpful 
for both the officers of the ships and the 
passengers who travelled on them became 
more on the lookout for danger, while the 
buoys were so placed that a clear course 
was mapped out for the vessels to enter. 
The curious haze usually lingering over the 
waters near the shoal, however obseured 
the zone of danger, so that in spite of the 
buoys, which were very small, numerous 


» shipwrecks still occurred. 


The many warnings, however, gradual!y 
aroused the people and broke down some of 


the strange apathy regarding tess prevent- 
able loss of life. As a result, some of the 
Provinces, together with the municipalities 
and private citizens, united in building and 
equipping more life boats until now some 
thirty of them are to be seen in the harbor. 
These have been the means of rescuing 
many lives, but being nearly always full 
and inadequate in number, their, useful- 
ness is still very restricted. In spite of all 
these efforts the annual loss of life upon 
this shoal amounts to some twelve thousand, 
while the loss in money amounts to millions 
of dollars every year. 


The most curious thing observable, how- 
ever, is the attitude of the passengers upon 
these stranded vessels. Although many are 
very timid before embarking, a timidity 
which has been increased it is claimed by 
the many warnings of danger and hy ihe 
sight of the buoys, yet when the vessel 
actually strikes the shoal it is observed 
that a most unusual apathy prevails among 
them. This is ascribed to the soft and shift- 
ing nature of the shoal which muffles the 
sound of the vessel as it noiselessly goes 
aground, thus giving rise in the breasts 
of the passengers to the most careless 
optimism. Indeed, the officers frequently 
have to warn them that the vessel is doomed 
and to urge them to make for their safety. 
Finally, realizing their danger, many make 
for the life preservers which are scattered 
conveniently about the deck. These are of 
the regulation shape and size, are canvass 
covered and bear the curious name of 
‘*Consumption Cures.’’ Their worthless- 
ness, however, is soon discovered, for owing 
to the scarcity of cork in these regions they 
have been filled with rotten sawdust in- 
stead. Those trusting to their. buoyancy 
to uphold them fasten them around them 
and jump into the sea, but owing to their 
weight these life belts prove worse than 
useless and the struggling swimmer soon 
sinks into the deep. 


Other passengers make for the life boats 
which have been curiously christened ‘‘Cli- 
mate Cures.’’ These are usually well de- 
signed and are painted in the most attrac- 
tive colors. The second-class passengers and 
those travelling steerage seldom enter them, 
however, for there is always a large fee for 
doing so, but the majority of them are just 
as well off where they are for these life- 
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boats, being made of flimsy material, 
shrink on exposure, and when launched 
often spring a leak and those passengers 
are considered fortunate, indeed, who 
reach safety in them. 


While watching -anxiously the futile 
efforts of their companions in distress, some 
of the passengers hear a tremendous stir- 
ring of the waters, and, gazing into the 
deep, they behold a great sea turtle hoving 
alongside. Unlike most turtles, it makes a 
great noise and the attention of all on deck 
is soon attracted by it. Even those on the 
shore take notice, and the officers of the 
Federal Fleet turn their glasses upon it. 
Those on the small ships do likewise, and 
soon great excitement prevails, for is this 
not a new way of escape? The people 
crowd the docks'to get a glimpse of it, and 
even the surgeons and officers of the hos- 
pital ships become interested. To be sure 
this turtle ought to prove the very thing. 
they exclaim, ‘‘for is it not an amphibous 
animal, both able to walk and to swim? 
And it is not shaped like a life preserver 
and as large as a boat?’’ Doubtful ones, 
to be sure, shake their heads and point out 
its slippery qualities, but all are eager. 
Those on the sinking ship are eager, too, 
and with much difficulty the turtle is se- 
cured long enough for some of the passen- 
gers to clamber upon its back. For a while 
it certainly gave much promise and raised 
everyone’s hopes. Those upon the shore 
were favorably impressed. and as they be- 
held the strange animal heading towards 
them and saw the passengers upon its back 
waving enthusiastically, they became exult- 
ant, too. Their ardor was soon dampened, 
however, when they observed that one or 
two of the passengers slipped off the 
turtle’s back into the sea, and it cooled still 
more when they preceived that the turtle 
which had been heading so straight towards 
the shore unexpectedly turned towards the 
sinking ship. Here some of the passengers 
becoming alarmed, jumped from off its 
back and climbed aboard again, but the 
majority still held on. Then the turtle 
headed again towards the shore, but after 
steering an erratic course. finally cireled 
round again towards the sinking ship. A 
committee of experts was appointed to pro- 
nounce upon its merits as a life saver, but 
after observing these disappointing man- 
oeuvres they pronounced their lack of con- 
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fidence in this means of escape. This 
famous turtle has now left these waters. 
but is hovering around the sandbars of 
another neighboring port, where it has been 
subsidized, and any passengers in like dan- 
ger may have the privilege of one trial upon 
its back for a fee of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and if it fails to carry them to 
shore they may have another chance for a 
second fee of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, ‘besides a few incidental fees to 
those assisting them upon its back. 


While all this has been going on, how- 
ever, some of the wiser passengers, not de- 
spising the more common means of safety 
around them, have, with the assistance of 
some of the crew, made a raft out of the 
loose planks and _ timbers lying at 
hand. One plank was named ‘‘Good 
Food,’’ another ‘‘Proper Exercise,’’ a 
third ‘‘Sufficient Rest.’’ These were firmly 
lashed together with some large timbers, 
ealled ‘‘Fresh Air,’’ while running cross- 
wise were laid beams of ‘‘Sunshine’’ and 
some seantlings called ‘‘Cleanliness.’’ The 
ropes used were woven from stout strands 
of ‘‘Perseverance,’’ and, with the help of 
the sailors, they launched the raft and em- 
barked upon it. While owing to the lack 
of sails, its passage was very slow and those 
upon it frequently complained of the tedi- 
um and the exposure, yet the majority of 
those who embarked upon it ultimately 
reached the shore in safety. 


Some of the remaining passengers seeing 
their comrades’ successful landing, then at- 
tempted to do likewise, but their delay 
proved disastrous for the sea gradually be- 
came rougher, and, weakened from want 
and exertion, most of those who now em- 
barked were unable to cling to the raft and 
so perished on the way. 


Assuming that this picture roughly 
represents our tuberculous problem, are we 
not justified in urging all those in danger, 
until some safer way appears, to make for 
an early place upon one of these simple 
but seaworthy rafts; and are we not also 
justified in urging the Governments and 
the people not only to supply an adequate 
number of proper lifeboats. but to unite 
in dredging away this old shoal and in re- 
moving the wreckage and debris upon 
which so many precious cargoes founder? 
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SANITARY SURVEYS OF RIVERS 


By J. R. MALEK, C.E. 


Assistant Provincial Sanitary Engineer, Regina. + 


Read before the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, Regina, Sask. 


In dealing with the subject of this paper, 
the writer wishes to state that the object in 
view is to make a few general remarks on 
the necessity of carrying out sanitary sur- 
veys of rivers and the general lines em- 
ployed in carrying out such work, but does 
not propose to deal with sewerage purifica- 
tion works or water filtration plants situ- 
ated on the banks of rivers and streams in 
this or other countries. 

Object. 

Sanitary surveys have all been carried 
out chiefly with a view to ascertaining the 
state of the streams which have been sub- 
ject to contamination, either by the dis- 
charge of crude sewage of adjacent towns 
into the river or else by the general refuse 
of communities along their »anks or 
through industrial wastes and the waste 
water from mines or quarries or other 
works too numerous to mention. 

It need hardly be mentioned here that 
the duration of the work and the observa- 
tions to be taken, may extend over any 
period from a few days, weeks or months 
to possibly one or two years, according to 
the ultimate object in view or to the size 
and varied conditions to be met with in the 
various rivers or waters under observation. 

Results of Pollution. 

Unfortunately, it is only too true that as 
civilization has advanced and the number 
of factories and towns have become the 
centres of manufacturing industries, that 
the tendency has been in the past to use 
these courses in their near vicinity as an 
easy and inexpensive means of getting rid 
of the ever-increasing filth and rubbish to 
be expected to collect from such centres, 
with never a thought bestowed on the 
trouble and future sickness in the shape of 
epidemics of typhoid, dysentry, cholera and 
diphtheria, not only to themselves, but 
to the towns and villages lower down on 
the same stream, which may be their near- 
est water supply, but to the farmers and 
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dairymen whose animals water themselves 
in the river or at the pools left on the 
shoals. 

The older countries have long ago real- 
ized the necessity of investigating the seri- 
ous condition of their waterways, and 
extensive sanitary surveys have been car- 
ried out by some of their most eminent 
scientists, engineers and surveyors, witha 
view to ascertaining the extent of the con- 
tamination, which ‘‘Findings’’ are sub- 
mitted in the shape of reports to the gov- 
ernments concerned. 

The United States and Canada, both 
comparatively new countries, are likewise 
realizing the dangers likely to arise from 
the present state of pollution of their 
streams, rivers and great lakes. 

In the States, two recent surveys will, no 
doubt, be fresh in the minds of those pres- 
ent (a) the thorough and exhaustive sani- 
tary survey made of the ‘‘Potomae River’’ 
by Asst. Surgeon J. Goldberger. the full 
report of which is given in the ‘‘ Report on 
the Origin and Prevalence of Typhoid 
Fever in the District of Columbia,’’ which 
was brought out in 1907 in the form of a 
report by the United States Government, 
(b) the very recent extracts on the report 
by Messrs. Forbes and Richardson, of the 
sanitary survey of the ‘‘Tllinois River,’’ in 
connection with the pollution caused by the 
sewage discharge from the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. 

The Canadian Engineer, of the 13th 
July, 1912, publish extracts from the re- 
port by Mr. James Meadows, sanitary engi- 
neer to the Board of Health at Quebec, on 
the survey of the Ottawa River, carried out 
by him. 

The object of this survey was to arrive at 
the difference in the state of the river in 
1910, compared to the condition when Dr. 
Wyatt Johnstone made his in 1891, when 
the population for Ottawa and Hull com- 
bined was only half what it was in 1910. 


SANITARY SURVEYS OF RIVERS 


Dr. W. Johnstone, in July. 1891, found 
that samples taken at a point five miles 
below Ottawa, had 500 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, the next highest return was 
at Thurso, a town thirty miles below Ot- 
tawa, when it was 201 bacteria per c.c., 
from this point they gradually diminished. 

In September, of the same year, his next 
survey was carried out at a point 25 miles 
below Ottawa, the samples taken showed 
the number to be 1,530 bacteria per e.c. at 
a point 65 miles below the capital, they had 
diminished to 48 per e.c. 

The survey carried out by Mr. Meadows 
in 1910 shows in nine years 4 very 
great increase of pollution in the river, 
owing to the increase of population and the 
discharge of sewage and factory wastes 
that was taking place. 

At Pembroke, the samples taken gave 
110 bacteria per c.c., at 113 miles lower 
down and seven miles below Ottawa, they 
showed 700 bacteria per c.c. The next 
highest reading was 1,000 per e.c. at a dis- 
tance of 179 miles, after which it decreased 
rapidly. 

In the October survey of 1910, when the 
water was at its lowest level, the samples 
taken showed that at Pembroke there were 
43 bacteria per ¢.c., at Ottawa, 106 miles 
lower down, the samples had 100 per e.c., 
at 113 miles, or seven miles below Ottawa, 
1,600 per ¢c.c. The highest taken was at a 
point 133 miles away when the samples 
taken showed 1,900 per c.c. It there drop- 
ped to 1,450 per c.c., at a distance of 179 
miles from Pembroke. 

The above is given to show how severely 
even such a large river as the Ottawa may 
suffer through continued pollution taking 
place and the great value a sanitary survey 
is, in enabling the authorities to get a clear 
understanding as to its conditions. 

Professor Heider, in 1893, in his exten- 
sive and prolonged sanitary survey of the 
River Danube, into which Vienna dis- 
charged its sewage, found that it was ecar- 
ried along the right bank of the stream, 
preserving its own bacterial characteristics 
and not mixing perfectly with the water of 
the river for a distance of more than 24 
miles. Where sudden dips take place in 
the river bed it has been found that these 
act like sewage tanks accumulating sludge. 

In a recent river survey carried out by 
the writer for a civil action in which the 
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discharge of crude sewage by a small town 
was causing considerable damage to pro- 
perty lower down along the side of the 
stream for which the owner claimed dam- 
ages, the sewer pipes had been placed in a 
diagonal line across the river, thereby form- 
ing a kind of groyne, throwing the current 
on to the opposite bank, which, owing to 
the gravel shoal that had been formed, 
set up a back current on to the piain- 
tiff’s land, causing lighter solids to settle 
along the bank and seriously damaging his 
property. 

At a distance of 20 yards from the mouth 
of the pipe, the bed of the river shelved 
down and for some distance formed a 
saucer like hollow. It was noted when the 
river got to summer or normal levels, that 
the ordinary current had little or no effect 
on the deposits lying at the bottorn and 
even with a ‘‘freshet,’’ which increased the 
depth of the water by an additional five 
feet, it made no appreciable difference. It 
was found after careful examination 
that only after a rise of 8 feet above the 
normal, a portion of this matter got away, 
and that in the ordinary way the rapid 
shelving of the river’s bed caused the eur- 
rent to pass over it, whilst the surface 
water was considerably disturbed, tle por- 
tion beneath was not in the’ least affected 
until a heavier ‘‘freshet’’ came down and 
seoured out. 

Dominion Health Commissien. 

It is with considerable satisfaction that 
we see that the Dominion Government has 
recently formed a Health Commission of 18 
members to look into and report on the 
health of the cities and towns upon the 
banks of our rivers and streams in this 
country when it is to be hoped that they 
will frame such laws and regulations as 
will prohibit the discharge of untreated 
sewage and trade wastes, as well as other 
impure matters, which are liable to injure 
the health of the community at large, into 
the waterways, which should be looked upon 
not as ready made sewers, but as valuable 
national assets. 

Surveys. 


To get a general and fair estimate of 
what is taking place will of a necessity de- 
mand not only an inspection to be made 
during the open seasons or summer months, 
but also during the winter period when the 
streams and watercourses are ‘‘ice’’ bound, 
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to note the changes taking place as well as 
to obtain an idea of the rate of flow or the 
state of aquatic and animal life during this 
period. 

To sanitary- engineers and sanitarians, 
sanitary surveys open up a very vast and 
at present almost unexplored ‘‘field’’ of 
operations, and as the population increases 
(as it does year by year), close investiga- 
tion of the state of all waters will demand 
their unceasing attention if the preserva- 
tion of the public health is to be their prin- 
cipal object. 

The Government of this Province has al- 
ready set an example to its sister Provinces 
by organizing sanitary surveys on a sys- 
tematic scale of all its waterways and 
creeks, and perhaps a review of the meth- 
ods now being employed to ascertain the 
conditions that are prevailing will not 
come amiss. 

In the first instance, ‘‘waterways’’ to be 
surveyed, if within a reasonable distance, 
are always first visited to gain an idea as 
to the best means of surveying them in a 
thorough and expeditious manner to en- 
able the engineer who is employed to make 
an exhaustive report. 

Plans are then obtained of the section or 
area to be taken in hand, which, if on too 
small a seale, are enlarged to such a size 
as shall allow corrections to be made and 
measurements clearly marked thereon. 

**Field sheets’’ are also prepared, such 
as will be suitable to meet the require- 
ments of town or country, with the neces- 
sary questions printed on, to gather the 
data it is necessary to obtain and on which 
the report will be based. 

Large plans, should be avoided, 24 in. x 
20 in. are found the most convenient for 
outside work, each of which should be 
marked in ‘‘alphabetical’’ manner and 
pinned one on top of the other to a light 
drawing board or on to stout cardboard, 
which is swung over the back, when not in 
use, thus leaving the hands free. 

Record plans on large sheets should in 
the meantime be prepared in the office as 
well as a ‘‘Record Book’’ into which is en- 
tered all the information obtained, so that 
it ean be referred to from time to time or 
when it is necesary to take up the record 
part of the survey. 

The surveys should be conducted at least 
twice in the same year, but owing to the 
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extreme climatic conditions met with in 
this country, it is impossible to lay down 
any hard or fast rules on such a point, so 
much will depend upon the district, 
stream and the purpose for which the work 
is being carried on. 


Where work in towns is concerned or 
such houses affected or likely to affect the 
survey situated along the banks of streams 
and creeks, information should be obtained 
and everything done to gather such data as 
shall enable a full report to be compiled. 


A gauge is placed in the stream and the 
height of the water is taken, with the hour 
of the reading as well as the day, month and 
year, tests are also made astothe rate of 
flow of the current and the quantity of flow 
in gallons per second, the course of the 
current is noted and erosions due to this 
cause are also marked in as well, whilst 
large shoals of gravel and such as would 
be likely to affect the general run of the 
current are marked in on the plan. 


A thorough examination of the banks is 
to be undertaken with a view to ascertain- 
ing the nature of the pollution taking place 
as well as the nature of any pools left be- 
hind which are likely to cause the breeding 
of flies (especially when near human habi- 
tation or from which dairy cows and others 
might be likely to water at) the bed of the 
river, creek or stream, where visible, is ex- 
amined and a note of such aquatic plants 
growing there, also of the animal life or 
fish life, as well as that of insects. Sound- 
ings in shallow pools may be frequently 
taken where necessary. This may be taken 
by means of wading with a six-foot pole or 
rod marked in feet, inches and half inches, 
where deeper water is encountered and 
boats are not available, a waterproof tape 
with a conical lead may be employed and 
run over a pole with a small guide pulley 
at the end, the lead should have a slightly 
scooped-out bottom which, if greased, will 
serve the double purpose not only of sound- 
ing, but will also give a sample of the 
bottom which should be examined at the 
time, or kept for a more opportune moment 
when a fuller examination may be carried 
out. 

Where sewer outfalls occur these should 
be noted on the plans with all the necessary 
measurements taken and if run out into the 
river, the angle should be carefully noted. 


SANITARY SURVEYS OF RIVERS 


Sewage fungus should be looked for at 
these points, and a sample obtained for ex- 
amination by the chemist, who may be em- 
ployed to analyse the samples at the labora- 
tory, the returns of which will be put in 
the final report. 

Samples. 

The writer always prefers to leave the 
taking of samples till the last, so that there 
may be as little delay as possible in getting 
them in to be tested owing to the rapid 
changes that take place where delay owing 
to distance is likely to oceur, a little addi- 
tion of formaldehyde or chloroform to the 
sample for dissolved oxygen test will usu- 
ally help to keep it in the same state as 
when taken for about 48 hours. 

The bottles to be used should be glass 
bottles with tight fitting glass stoppers (for 
preference) well sterilized, covered with a 
small piece of cloth tied down. When tak- 
ing the sample the fingers are to be kept 
clear from the mouth of the bottle, which 
should be well rinsed in the water to be 
sampled and then filled to within half an 
inch of the stopper. 

For deep water samples, the vessel to be 
used should be placed in one of the wire 
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frames such as those made by ‘‘ Messrs. 
Lentz & Son,’’ with a specially constructed 
rubber stopper so contrived that when the 
‘bottle is lowered to the required depth the 
stopper can be lifted sufficiently to allow 
the water in, and, when released, closes 
automatically by means of springs. The 
writer has found that if a thermometer is 
attached to the sounding tape and enclosed 
in a light mefal case, it is often possible to 
locate springs that otherwise might b> over- 
looked. A reading is taken before it is 
lowered, and then at intermediate depths 
to allow for such variations of temperature 
as may take place in the water, the final 
reading being taken after a few minutes 
have been allowed for it to remain at the 
bottom. 
Conclusion. 


In conelusion, the writer would suggest 
that where important surveys are to be 
made, samples should always be taken and 
analyzed by a competent chemist, especi- 
ally when it happens that the survey is 
being carried out with a view to finding 
out the actual conditions prevailing in the 
river as the preliminary step to arranging 
for a supply of water for a town. 


SELFISHNESS 


Diagnosis— 


In a region of bleak cold wandered a soul which had departed from 
the earth; and there stood before him a hideous woman, profligate and 
deformed. ‘‘ Who art thou?’’ he cried, ‘‘ Who art thou, than whom no 


demon could be more foul or horrible?’’ 


To him she answered, ‘‘I am 


thy own selfish actions.’’—From the Persian. 


Remedy— 


‘*My dear children,’’ said an old rat to his young ones, ‘‘the in- 
firmities of age are pressing so heavily upon me that I have determined 
to dedicate the short remainder of my days to mortification and penance, 
in a narrow and lonely hole which I have lately discovered; but let me 
not interfere with your enjoyments; youth is the season for pleasure; be 
happy therefore, and obey my last injunction—never to come near me in 


ray retreat. God bless you all.’’ 


Deeply affected, sniveling audibly, and 


wiping his paternal eye with his tail, the old rat withdrew, and was seen 
no more for several days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather 
by filial affection than by that curiosity which has been attributed to the 
sex, stole to his cell of mortification, which turned out to be a hole made 
by his own teeth, in an enormous Cheshire cheese.—Horace Smith. 
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THE RELATION OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


FRANK SCHNEIDER, JR. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


Read before the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, Regina, Sask. 


The relations between the social survey 
and the Public Health authorities repre- 
sent to a considerable extent the relations 
between sociology and public health. These 
relations arise from the fact that sociolor 
and public health are both interested in the 
same things—people; and have the same 
ultimate object—the promotion of human 
welfare. Sociology, to be sure, is interested 
in people from a wider point of view— 
studying such matters in their economic 
relations, their amusements and recrea- 
tions, their education, and the causes of 
their poverty; while public health is in- 
terested solely in those conditions which 
affect their physical well-being. 


No Clear-Cut Distinction. 


So far, the affair seems simple: the socio- 
logist will apply himself to the study of 
people in their many and complex inter- 
relations; while the public health worker 
will confine his attention to the study and 
application of those parts of medical sci- 
ence which have to do with the prevention 
of disease. But the first attempts at a 
practical solution of the problems of socio- 
logy and public health show the entire 
fallaciousness of any such easy and clear- 
eut distinction; and demonstrate that the 
relations of the social worker and the pub- 
lie health worker are in many respects of 
the greatest intimacy. Hardly any of the 
sociologist’s interests—such as hours of 
labor, wages, housing and recreation, but 
have a distinet influence on health, and so 
an interest for the health official ; while the 
sociologist discovers that preventable dis- 
ease is often the fundamental cause of 
poverty and the implied chain of problems. 
The discovery of these mutual interests has 
led to considerable misunderstanding and 
confusion ; some a result of undue enthusi- 
asm over the new ideas—such as prompts 
some persons to maintain that tuberculosis 


is purely a matter of wages; while others 
are caused by an undue adherence to old 
teachings, such as lead other persons to 
maintain that tuberculosis is purely a mat- 
ter of restricting infection. Casting aside 
these misunderstandings, it becomes evident 
that the discoveries and methods of the 
social worker are now being fused with 
those of the sanitarian, and that a new 
public health is emerging. 


Two Differentials. 

As it is especially important that the 
health official realize the opportunities 
which this new public health offers him, 
and that the social worker realizes its true 
scope, we may attempt a brief exposition 
of the matter. Two striking characteristics 
differentiate the new public health from 
the old; on the one hand, the emphasis is 
being broadened from the mere sanitation 
of the inanimate environment to include 
the discovery and supervision of all in- 
fected individuals; on the other hand, the 
new work not only aims to prevent disease, 
but has become aggressive, and seeks to in- 
erease health in a positive manner. The 
new public health, not only inspects and 
supervises water supplies, milk supplies, 
privy vaults, and placards contagious dis- 
eases—as of old; it also instructs and other- 
wise aids mothers in the care of the new 
born; examines school children with a view 
to remedying physical defects; maintains 
free dispensaries, or other similar medical 
service, for the indigent; protects workers 
from occupational diseases ; regulates hous- 
ing; exercises the closest supervision over 
all cases of communicable disease; and ear- 
ries on educational campaigns in health 
matters. The new public health recognizes 
the sick individual and the disinfection of 
his discharges as the strategic point of at- 
tack in the campaign against communicable 
diseases, and directs its efforts accordingly ; 
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but it does not restrict itself to the com- 
municable diseases, being eager rather to 
grasp everything that is a demonstrated 
opportunity to improve the general health. 
Opportunities of Social Survey. 

So far we have discussed the relations 
of the social and public health workers, 
and the relation of both to the new public 
health; what now of the social survey? 
What special opportunities does it offer, 
and what special services can it perform? 
The social survey is, of course, a stocktak- 
ing of facts regarding the problems of the 
sociologist and social worker; from another 
viewpoint it is a sinking of test holes into 
the community’s existing social strata. As 
it aims to establish the status of all matters 
affecting the living conditions of the peo- 
ple, one of its most important investiga- 
tions is that of health conditions. This in- 
vestigation may have a dual aspect; on the 
one hand, the study of sanitary conditions 
in the city—conditions which it is the busi- 
ness of the health authorities to keep under 
routine supervision ; on the other hand, the 
study of the health organization itself, and 
the adequacy of its programme. In all this 
health work the social surveyor may obtain 
such valuable assistance from the local 
social and publie health workers; they. know 
loeal conditions, and can usually east in- 
teresting light on each other’s work. 

Special Advantages. 

The special advantages offered ‘by the 
social survey are those which accompany 
any public summing up of community con- 
ditions: it defines and expresses local situa- 
tions, and focuses publie attention on them. 
If the health department has no adequate 
programme and receives but niggardly sup- 
port, the surveyor will not be long in dis- 


covering this state of affairs and bringing 
it forcibly to the public attention. The 
detached position of the surveyor is here 
of value, not only in detecting flaws in the 
local situation, but in carrying a note of 
authority which often will not be allowed 
the persons working with local conditions. 
The social survey should be, thus, of very 
real service to the public health authorities 
in securing adequate support for their en- 
deavors. 
Distribution of Functions. 

Another service which the social survey 
should be able to perform is to advise as to 
the distribution of functions between the 
several parts of the municipal organization. 
The intricate and difficult problems con- 
cerned in the inter-relation and organiza- 
tion of public health and charity work is 
an example. In deciding such matters to 
the best advantage, the detached point of 
view of the surveyor, and his familiarity 
with the solution of such problems in other 
cities should be again of much real value. 

Sympathetic and Helpful. 

To sum up the situation, the special ser- 
vice of the social survey to local publie 
health authorities may be arranged con- 
veniently under three headings: First, 
the bringing of the full teachings and op- 
portunities of the new publie health—often 
overlooked by the busy routine worker; 
second, the focusing of public opinion on 
the importance of supporting adequately 
the local work; and, third, the advising in 
the organization and administration of 
work whose proper position is often diffi- 
eult to determine. Certainly the relations 
of the surveyor and the public health 
worker must be intimate, and surely there 
are strong reasons why they should be 
sympathetic and mutually helpful. — 


ANGER 


Diagnosis— 


He that finds his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining attention by his clamours, and is pleased 
with remembering that at least he had the power to interrupt those whom 
he could not confute, and suspend the decision which he could not guide. 


—Dr. Johnson. 


Remedy— 

Seest thou not that the angry man looseth his understanding? Whilst 
thou art yet in thy senses, let the madness of another be a lesson to 
thyself.—Buddha. 
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LEAVES FROM AN INSPECTOR’S 
NOTE BOOK 


By H. D. MATHIAS, A.R.S.I. 
Chief Plumbing Inspector, Regina. 


Read before the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, 
Regina, Sask. 


It is frequently quoted that ‘‘there is 
nothing new under the Sun,’’ and to pro- 
duce a paper before an assembly of this 
kind without the reiteration of facts which 
are already well known, is almost impos- 
sible. Yet it may not be unprofitable for 
each of us to occasionally review, or revise, 
the knowledge of which he is in possession, 
and this is likely to be done to advantage 
after such a meeting as this, of those who 
are engaged from day to day in the interest 
of the health of the public. 

The people’s health is the highest law. 
It is to this end that we as sanitary inspec- 
tors direct our efforts in carrying out our 
duties. Our requests are not always met 
in the best spirit, opposition has frequently 
to be encountered, even to the point of 
obstruction. Prosecution is interpreted as 
persecution, and this should be undertaken 
only as a last resort. Much may ‘be done by 
persuasion, in an educational way, and the 
inspector should equip himself fully in this 
respect. Herein lies one of the advantages 
of association; we shall be able better to 
urge our requirements and convince the 
people with whom we have to deal, of the 
reasonableness of our demands, if from 
time to time we meet together to compare 
notes. 

The notes which have been strung to- 
gether for this paper are not altogether 
reminiscent, and are ‘not illustrative of the 
actual daily work of an inspector; they are 
rather notes designed to assist in the suc- 
cess of that work. Recollections of former 
experience would lead one to relate in- 
stances of unhealthy conditions, as they 
exist in other places, not only among the 
poor, but among those who are better pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life. Much 
might be said about back to back houses, 
small ill-smelling cellars, with poor light 
and little ventilation, these having separ- 
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ate tenants from the houses above, about 
houses in courts with filthy closets used in 
common, of the dignity of the dwellers in 
these courts being so high that the closets 
were beneath notice, so that a pail was 
substituted and kept behind the sleeping 
room door, until its contents were putrid, 
and overflowing. Sanitary defects as re- 
gards drains and plumbing might have 
been treated, birds, rats and eats found in 
storage tanks, tanks fixed in improper 
positions, overflow pipes connected with 
drains, and the like, but such is not the 
object the writer has in view. 

On beginning his training for the posi- 
tion of sanitary inspector, a man ean hard- 
ly help being struck by the simplicity of 
the elementary statement on which all fu- 
ture work is to be pursued. Pure air, pure 
water and pure food, to which might be 
added unobstructed light, are the concrete 
materials upon which the superstructure of 
our work is raised, and if ever a doubt oc- 
curs it is well to eall these facts to mind. 
In a primitive state there \.vuld, perhaps, 
be less difficulty in observing the demand, 
but progress ‘brings complexities, and some 
of our difficulties. Deprived of either one 
cf the three essentials man would starve, 
supplied with either in an impure condi- 
tion he is poisoned, how quickly the resuit 
will acerue is merely a matter of time. 
Anything under a high standard of purity 
is likely to lessen a man’s power to accom- 
plish work and his ability to withstand the 
attacks of specific disease. 

Air is stated to be the first great material 
for human existence, water the second. It 
is estimated that man can live without air 
little more than two minutes, without. 
water for three to five days, and without 
food for ten days. But with us it is rather 
a question as to why with an ample supply 
of each his life should be shortened to any- 
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thing less than a hundred years, owing to 
a deficiency in the purity of either. Statis- 
ties prove the average life to have been con- 
siderably prolonged since the beginning of 
modern sanitary practice, and there is no 
reason why the average duration of life 
should not be still greater. That will be 
accomplished when the sanitary inspector 
and the public work shoulder to shoulder ; 
when the inspector has educated those of 
his subjects who need it. 

A pure atmosphere consists of about 79.1 
volumes of nitrogen. together with 20.9 
volumes of oxygen. By weight the propor- 
tions are rather different. Oxygen is the 
active, nitrogen the passive constituent 
of air. Carbonic acid is also a constituent, 
varying in proportion, an index of impur- 
ity. Other gaseous impurities are to be 
found in air, in either internal or external 
atmospheres. The purest air is found 
furthest from habitations of man or ani- 
mals, and, perhaps, the worst, apart from 
that which is an immediate form of poison, 
is to be met in overcrowded rooms. Air 
which has been breathed has been deprived 
of its full life sustaining power, and has, 
besides, become contaminated with useless 
and injurious refuse matter. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that it should not be taken 
into the lungs, and thereby through the 
blood into every part of the system. If 
it were anything but air, the idea of thus 
using it second hand, after its ejection by 
dirty, diseased and unwholesome persons, 
would be disgusting, but because the im- 
purities are invisible, they are drawn into 
the lungs of men and women, not forgetting 
children, without a thought of their pois- 
onous nature. The very idea of swallow- 
ing, or even tasting, the fluid swhstances 
ejected as excreta, or thrown off by dis- 
ease from the body of another person, or 
even our own, is abhorrent to all, yet few 
secruple to receive by respiration impure 
exhalations, from the lungs of others, in- 
hailing cutaneous emanations as well. 

There are other gaseous impurities than 
earbonic acid, commonly ealled carbon di- 
oxide, or CO,, such as carbon mon-oxide, 
which comes from imperfectly consumed 
fuel, and a heterogeneous compound com- 
monly designated sewer gas, which may 
arise, or something akin to it, from the 
decomposition of many organic matters, 
whether from sewers, drains or even from 
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short lengths of untrapped waste pipes. 


_Gaseous impurities may be also due to the 


effects of trade. Other impurities are sus- 
pended matter, such as road dust, seeds of 
plants, solid earbon, spores, germs and bac- 
teria from organic matter. Oxygen is the 
purifying agent, necessary to the blood, the 
presence of any other gas means a lesser 
proportion of oxygen, a low vitality to 
those who have continually to depend upon 
it, rendering them more easily assailed by 
the attacks of infectious disease. 


Then there are minor ailments, which 
may be attributed to an air deprived of 
some of its oxygen. It may be that sani- 
tary inspectors are too prone to blame the 
system of drainage too readily, though 2 
defect known to exist should not be toler- 
ated, and overlook other causes which may 
be contributive. As an instance of this 
may be cited the case of a drain, which had 
been twice overhauled in the course of 12 
months because members of a household 
had been intermittently subject to sore 
throats. Here, undoubtedly, the cause had 
not been the drains, for after a hood and a 
flue had been fixed over a gas stove, the 
ailment ceased. 

All will agree upon the desirability of 
pure air, and it is unnecessary to labor the 
point, but it will, perhaps, not ‘be a waste 
of time to give a little further consideration 
to the subject of air and summarize briefly 
the ways in which it is rendered effete. 
They are, in addition to overcrowding, 
from the products of combustion, from the 
presence of matters undergoing putrefac- 
tion and decomposition, and occasionally 
from the entry of sewage air. Combustion 
of fuel in a properly designed stove is an 
aid rather than a drawback, but stoves with 
defective flue pipes, stoves and lamps which 
have no flue connections, deprive us of a 
considerable proportion of the oxygen of 
the air. It is possible for decomposition 
to be a very slow process, and from constant 
association, not particularly noticeable to 
an inmate of a house, but it is none the less 
to be neglected. Accumulations of paper, 
shavings of wood, straw, old bedding, 
vegetables, stale food, ordinary house dust, 
and, in fact, any effete organic matter 
should ‘be completely removed if the air 
is to remain fit. Fresh air must be ad- 
mitted, a comparatively easy matter, but 
the draught may be more immediate in its 
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dire effects than the evil we have to cor- 
rect. Whether a current of air is a draught 
or not will depend upon its temperature, 
and the problem is to get air in sufficient 
quantity without feeling its presence; the 
sight of a ventilator is sufficient to make 
some people chilly. Here in Western Can- 
ada, in the colder months, habitations are 
almost hermetically sealed, or, perhaps, it 
- would be more correct to say that this 
condition is attempted. Yet in spite of the 
endeavor it is fortunate that a great quan- 
tity of the outer air gains admittance. It 
is approximately correct to say that some 
thirty thousand feet of air passes through 
a chimney in one hour, and if this volume 
did not come in it could not go out. It has 
been proved by experiment that even stone 
walls allow permeation, it is indubitable 
that doors and windows admit air when 
supposedly closed, and, more than this, air 
is continually coming into a lumber built 
house through the siding, through the roof 
shingles, and by way of the basement, some- 
times, though not always, imperceptibly. 

Whatever other means may be adopted 
as an aid to the influx of fresh air, there 
ean be no doubt of the influence of the 
furnace and the stove. The atmospheric 
pressure within is less than that outside, 
there is, consequently, an induction at all 
apertures. The interior of a drain or a 
soil pipe will show a greater pressure than 
the house interior, and air more or less pure 
will be extracted from it, or push its way 
into the dwelling owing to defects, which 
may be referred to at a later stage. 

A pure and ample water supply is no less 
important. Although the collection and 
distribution of water is looked after by 
those whose work is in a higher plane than 
ours, we should be acquainted with its pro- 
perties and qualities. Rain is the primal 
source of all supplies, even though taken 
from deep wells, shallow wells. springs or 
streams. Rain water falling in an open 
country may be looked upon as a very pure 
form, but it is in a state which enables it 
to take up any soluble matter with which 
it comes into contact. In passing over land, 
or through the ground, something will be 
added to it, not necessarily dangerous to 
health, though that is possible. Water is 
never found chemically pure, and a good 
ordinary water may contain in various pro- 
portions, chloride and sulphate of sodium, 
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carbonate of sodium, sulphate and earbon- 
ate of lime, sulphate and carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and a small quantity of organic mat- 
ter, to the extent of thirty grains per gal- 
lon. Water is classed as either soft or hard, 
just as this quantity varies. A proportion 
of the hardness is removable by simply 
boiling the water; other methods concern 
us but remotely. Generally we may assume 
that hard waters form a protective coating 
on metals, and that soft waters give rise to 
suspicion, especially in the ease of lead. 
Lead is not the only metal liable to attack, 
for the coating of galvanized iron, zine, or 
even copper may form injurious com- 
pounds in certain waters. A peculiar action 
known as electrolysis, sometimes takes 
place when two or more metals are in con- 
tact, in water however slightly aciduons. 
Experience has shown that pure tin is the 
metal which gives the best results when 
pipes are used for domestic supply. 


Nothing less than a chemical analysis, or 
a bacteriological examination of water, is 
sufficient to guarantee its fitness, but in 
making a preliminary examination we 
might take into account that a drinking 
water should be clear and bright. It may 
show a few sandy or chalky grains, but 
cloudliness, as though a drop of milk had 
been mixed in a glassful, would be a bad 
sign. When shaken it may show bubbles, 
which should rise quickly and break dir- 
ectly, but if they move slowly and hang 
about organic matter may be suspected. 
When either cold or hot there should be no 
smell, unless it be 4 slightly earthy odor, 
like that of clay on which rain has just 
fallen. If a water acquires a bad smell on 
being kept, that may be from decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable matter acting on the sul- 
phates in the water, forming sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Although there may be a constant suppl 
to those dwellings which have water laid 
on, so that tanks for storage may not be 
required, in outlying cottages it is often 
kept in uncovered vessels, and there is no 
doubt of its being fouled. Yet it is not im- 
possible for street mains to be contamin- 
ated, for when the water is turned off for 
repairs that remaining in branch mains will 
flow back, air will follow the water through 
the ball cocks of closet cisterns, which are 
in turn in communication with the closet 
basins. There is also a danger where tile 
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drains and water mains are in the same 
trench. Bad drains mean a polluted sub- 
soil and under similar conditions sewage 
may be taken into the water main. 


The community must have pure air to 
breathe and pure water to drink, and that 
is the reason of being, for a health depart- 
ment with its complement of sanitary in- 
spectors, whose constant endeavors are 
directed to this end. Climatic conditions 
are peculiar in this country, and though 
underlying principles cannot vary, meth- 
ods which at first appear to be contrary to 
accepted rule, have to be adopted. In a 
temperate climate it is the best practice to 
keep all sanitary fixtures on external walls, 
to carry the waste immediately through t' 
wall, to disconnect it from the drain at its 
lower end and discharge its contents 
through the open air, afterwards to dis- 
connect the drain from the sewer, and to 
ventilate each part disconnected. In Sas- 
katchewan such a method is impracticable. 
It is necesary to make an effort to obtain a 
system which will ensure uninterrupted 
work from one year to another. Fixtures 
and conduits must be so placed that they 
will not part with their heat, and discon- 
nection as understood in other countries is 
impossible. Perhaps most thoughtful sam- 
tarians will regret the absence of the main 
disconnecting trap, as this is undoubtedly a 
kind of isolation, a safeguard, in case of 
infectious disease. Yet one must come to 
the conclusion that the case for its aholition 
hus been substantiated. With a main trap 
there must be a current of air traversing 
the main drain and the soil-pipe, to dilute 
and attenuate to the fullest extent the gases 
which are generated even on private pro- 
perty. Without this trap there is still a 
current of air, but at a very different tem- 
perature. When the trap is in use the in- 
coming current is at the temperature vf the 
outer atmosphere, round about zero for 
months, but if there be no main trap the 
temperature will be that of the sewer, and 
this may be safely assumed to be the 
greater. It is, therefore, obvious that under 
one plan the constant temperature will he 
‘below freezing point, while with the other 
it will be above. We may conclude that 
there will be less interruption of work with- 
out the trap in question. 

We must not overlook the fact that each 
connection aids in the ventilation of the 
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publie sewer. Where house drains do not 
assist in this way it is necessary that the 
sewers should be separately ventilated, else 
the sewer air is much more offensive, dan- 
gerous in its effects, stagnant instead of 
diluted, and exuding from the street man- 
holes in a concentrated state. It has been 
suggested that the abolition of the main- 
trap leads to frozen sewers owing to the 
greater volume of air at a temperature he- 


low freezing, which passes through them, 


but the remedy of fixing these traps merely 
transfers the evil in greater degree to each 
separate building. Probably the diffieulty 
might be overcome by reducing the aper- 
tures in the street gratings during the time 
the excessively cold weather continues. 

Ventilation, and venting, is sometimes 
impeded by the closing of the terminal at 
the upper end of the soil-pipe. How this 
may ‘be postponed or altogether »voided is 
another question receiving anxious con- 
sideration at this time. There are tw) pro- 
posals, one being to jacket the portion ear- 
ried above the roof, using non-conducting 
materials, the other is to keep the protrud- 
ing pipe as short as is consistent with 
safety. There seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence in favor of the latter method to war- 
rant its adoption. The importance of keep- 
ing this end open can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, for when it is closed the water seals 
of the traps are affected, they are safe- 
guards no longer, and this happens at a 
time when the least quantity of fresh air is 
entering a building. The stoppage oceurs 
owing to the vapor in the air from the pipe 
being condensed into liquid on reaching 
that point, and the liquid in turn becoming 
ice. A long length of pipe above the roof 
line will conduct away more heat than a 
short one, and if a non-conducting jacket 
be applied it is but a question of time as to 
when it becomes a refrigerator. It ean bat 
postpone the evil. A shorter pipe will re- 
quire less heat to keep itself above freezing 
point, and will allow the vapor to be 
thrown clear of the terminal. 

As bearing on these two likely occur- 
rences, stoppage of the drain and the vent 
terminal ‘by the formation of ice, it may be 
well to re-call the fact that water does not 
readily change from the liquid to the solid 
state. At 32 degrees Fahrenheit water inay 
be either liquid or solid. In cooling from 
33 to 32 one-pound of water will give out 
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one thermal unit, but before it can change 
into ice at that temperature it must give 
out 146.6 heat units. Stated in another 
way, the heat given off in the change is as 
much as in cooling from 174.6 to 32. We 
may say that water does not want t» freeze, 
and if it were not for this property of 
latent heat we should have many more ditii- 
culties to contend with. Conversely we 
might note that it is as difficult to change 
ice into water, that for each pound of ice 
to be melted, the same number of heat units 
would be necessary. Water is delivered, as 
a matter of course, in the liquid form, and 
non-conducting materials are valuable on 
service pipes inasmuch that they enable the 
water to retain its heat, yet if the outer 
surface of the substance used were in an 
atmosphere below freezing point it would 
eventually be the means of cooling the con- 
tents of a pipe until solidification occurred. 
As the contents of supply pipes are usually 
in motion this does not so frequently 
happen. 

By-laws demand a certain fall for waste 
pipes, and this fall is useful in helping the 
scour, yet it is no less useful in determin- 
ing that the pipes shall empty themselves, 
and not have places where water might re- 
main to be frozen, owing to abstraction of 
heat by the ventilating current or by cold 
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air impinging on the outer surfaces. It is 
often stated that an empty pipe cannot 
freeze, but it would be more correct to say 
that an empty pipe cannot burst. 


Enough has been said, for a paper of 
this sort, with regard to air and water, but 
there is still a point which might well not 
be forgotten when dealing with the hygiene 
of a dwelling, and that is the importance 
of light. Light is not merely a means by 
which dirt is discovered, it, like oxygen, has 
a chemical influence in favor of purifica- 
tion, as well as bringing warmth. A pro- 
verb tells us, ‘‘Where the light does not 
enter the doctor does,’’ another, ‘‘ All dis- 
ease comes with the shade and gets well 
by daylight.’’ These may not be literally 
true, but they serve to impress us with the 
fact that light is one of our agents. 


The idea prevailing while this paper was 
being written was stated near the begin- 
ning, and, in conclusion, an apology may be 
offered for the superficial manner in which 
so much has been treated, still there may 
be underlying it something of use in stimu- 
lating enquiry, or in causing us to furbish 
our memories. In our school days we were 
always subject to recapitulation prior to 
examination, and now we never know when 
our next examination will take place. 


IDLENESS 


Diagnosis— 


There is a satirical poem in which the devil is represented as fish'ng 


for men, and fitting his bait to the taste and business of his prey; ‘‘ but 
the idler,’’ he said, ‘‘gave him no trouble, as he bit the naked hook.’ ’— 


E Irving. 


Remedy— 


Dost thou not see the little plants, the little birds, the ants, the 
spiders, the bees working together to put in order their several parts? 
And art thou unwilling to do the work of a human being, and dost thou 
not make haste to do that which is aceording to thy nature?—Marcus 


Aurelius. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 
By J. EDWARD STARR 


Commissioner of the Juvenile Court, Toronto. 


At the fortieth annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, held during the second week 
of Juiy at Seattle, there were upwards of 
650 representative Social Service workers, 
the large majority naturally having come 
from the far West and Pacifie Coast 
States, a fact that gave to it an added 
interest; first, because its Western dele- 
gates had evidently kept in touch with 
the social trend of things in the East; 
and, second, because while having their 
own peculiar problems intruded from 
South America and the Orient, they were 
already seeking to prepare themselves 
for grappling with the social problems 
that are bound to come with the rush of 
immigration from Europe on the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Another item of interest, and an occa- 
sion for the heartiest congratulations of 
the Conference, was that Seattle, after a 
hot campaign, had recently abolished its 
segregated district. 

Of the varied work of the Conference, 
with different sections often meeting at 
the same time, it would be impossible to 
give even a bird’s-eye view, but it may 
serve you to be informed of some of its 
conclusions. 

I. With reference to the disposal of 
civie charity: 

The Conference was practically a unit 
that for effectiveness the Clevland, Ohio, 
Federation of Charities easily led the way 
—the same plan, which, with what I 
think are improvements, Toronto has 
adopted in the organization of the Social 
Service Commission. 

Il. By the Sex Education Section, a re- 
solution was adopted condemning physi- 
cians who advertise to cure private dis- 
eases, and urging that the use of the mails 
be taken from them and from any publi- 
cation carrying their advertisements. Also 
this section endorsed the playground 
movement, and urged a systematic course 
of sex hygiene in all Normal schools, eol- 
leges and universities. 


Ill. As a ‘‘good business proposition’’ 
and ‘‘a necessity for community better- 
ment,’’ the Social Survey, which origin- 
ated in Pittsburg, and has since become 
part of the Russel Sage Foundation of 
New York, was enthusiastically approv- 
ed of by the Conference. May I venture 
to add that along that line, rather than 
along the line of a Vice Commission, 
would be perhaps a more practical course 
of procedure for the Board of Control in 
their endeavor to meet the wishes of the 
Local Council of Women. 


IV. Intensely interesting was the atti- 
tude of the Conference in regard to the 
eare of dependent children. Though 
there, as here, these are the products ‘of 
misfortune, shiftlessness, wife desertion 
and death, yet in the Pacifie North-West 
the cause for the greater number of de. 
pendents is the divoree evil, a state of 
affairs that can be understood only in 
the light of the fact that in the year 
1912 there were granted by the courts of 
that section 1,500 decrees of divoree, 
which was in the proportion of one de- 
cree to every three marriage licenses is- 
sued, and during the last fiseal year the 
State of California alone paid: first, 
through the Board of Supervisors for the 
eare of dependent children in families, 
$201,000 ; and, second, direct to child ear- 
ing institutions, $228,000, a total for the 
aid of 6.987 children of $429,000, a sum 
beside which the annual expenditure of 
the Province of Ontario for the care of 
dependent children seems pitiably small, 
so small that it is already pointing the 
finger towards a new form of revenue, if 
not direct taxation, as the only way in 
which to overtake our social and charit- 
able needs. 


At its last Legislature, however, Cali- 
fornia adopted a new plan of aiding de- 
pendent children, the salient features of 
which I shall refer to later. Meantime, 
the West at this Conference, as well as 
the East, were a unit as regards the care 
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of dependent children in the following 
particulars: 

1. That they should not be herded for 
long periods in institutions in our cities 
to have their initiative and individuality 
supplanted by that singular constraint of 
manner inseparable from _ institutional 
upbringing. 

2. That child caring institutions should 
be located in the open country, adjacent 
to our cities, and easily reached by means 
of electric railways, each with their re- 
ceiving houses in the city, or, better still, 
but pne co-operative receiving house for 
all dependent children, unhampered by 
any of the usual red tape rules that delay 
admission and having for its open sesame 
only the necessity of ‘‘first aid’’ to the 
child. 

3. A Civic Board of Supervision, with 
powers to grant permits to formulate 
rules for and authorize grants to, or even 
close child caring institutions or organi- 
zations receiving civic aid. 

4. A State or Provincial Board of Char- 
ities, provided with an adequate relief 
fund and a proper plan for its adminis- 
tration, with which city and county 
boards could co-operate. 

5. All the preceding outline is with the 
view and for the purpose of not only cor- 
recting abuses, but also of lessening the 
maintenance expense by enforcing the (1) 
parental obligation, and (2) by giving 
greater efficiency and facility to what is 
known in charitable circles as the ‘‘plac- 
ing out system,’’ viz., the rearing of real- 
ly dependent children in foster homes. 

6. With regard to ‘‘the placing out’’ 
of children, undue haste was very proper- 
ly deprecated. Family ties, it was held, 
should not be harshly or hastily sunder- 
ed. If the child can be maintained in its 
own home or in the home of relatives, 
where the family relations can be kept, 
that should be done, unless the living par- 
ent or relative is found on ample evi- 
dence to be immoral, cruel or unfit to 
eare for the child. Even when the wid- 
owed father or mother, or the deserted 
wife is unable to maintain a home for the 
children, it is almost inhuman to think of 
the parental tie being sundered simply 
on the ground of inability to support. 
Only homeless children or those whose 
homes have failed beyond hopes of re- 
covery and whose physical and mental 


condition is such as to warrant it, should 
be placed in foster homes, and except for 
this class of really dependent children, 
as far as I could sense its feeling, the Con- 
ference regards as preferable to the 
‘‘plaeing out system,’’ the ‘‘compensa- 
tion plan,’’ the same plan that has been 
adopted in sixteen of the States of the 
Union, and which last year was adopted 
by California—the plan that is now in 
operation in Seattle and about which 
Judge Frater, of the King County Juven- 
ile Court, after a year’s experience, spoke 
to me in the most enthusiastic terms. 
Under this plan is involved, of course, 
State legislation and State aid, and while 
its underlying principle is the mainten- 
ance of the home, the plan in brief is 
simply this: 

Aid is paid direct to the worthy mother 
in case of need to enable her to maintain 
her child in her own home, even if the 
State aid has to be supplemented by 
county aid. The State also gives aid to 
the child if it is maintained by a relative 
in ease of need. When the widowed 
father or mother are unable to maintain 
the home for the children, they may be 
placed in an institution and receive State 
aid until the emergency is passed and a 
new home established; so the living par- 
ent is enabled to tide over the temporary 
difficulty and yet keep the custody of his 
or her children. With this plan goes also a 
vigorous enforcement of the parental ob- 
ligation, and so that the father shall main- 
tain and eare for his children, provision 
is made for the prosecution of such par- 
ents under the law for failure to support. 
Even the father of the illegitimate child 
is held to be responsible as though he 
were the legitimate father and is foreed 
to meet his parental responsibility. The 
plan is worked in connection with the 
Juvenile Court, and after due investiga- 
tion by it and by the Civie Board, on its 
recommendation an order to pay is made 
by the Judge. As Judge Everett Smith 
declared : 

“‘This is not an act of charity on the 
part of the State, but is clearly the ob- 
ligation of the State to the unfortunate 
mothers of its future citizens, as its ob- 
ligation to provide insurance and com- 
pensation for its working men disabled 
in hazardous employment. The preserva- 
tion of the home by the aid of the State 
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is an assurance of the vitality and pros- 
perity of the nation.”’ 

In view of this logical statement, pos- 
sibly it might be great wisdom to jog the 
elbow of the Honorable Premier of On- 
tario, or, failing that, it might be recom- 
mended that next year a grant for the 
purpose mentioned, and under conditions 
easily summarized, be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Social Service Commission 
by the municipal authorities for distribu- 
tion. 

7. As to the Juvenile Court and De- 
linquents, about which I was chiefly econ- 
cerned: The interest in the seetions hav- 
ing to do with them was marked by the 
largest attendance at the Conference, the 
predominating ideas being the following: 

(a) That the State Training School, as 
ordinarily conducted, is fast becoming a 
needless institution. First, because it is 
no place for the normal delinquent, the 
probation system of the Juvenile Court 
wherever tested having evidenced its ef- 
ficiency for bringing about their recovery ; 
second, because it is no place for sub- 
normal children, viz., mental defeetives— 
the place for them being the Colony Type 


Training School; third, because it is no. 


place for the delinquent who is a young, 
defiant tough, his or her place being at 
what is known as the ‘‘Detention Home,’’ 
with proper school and vocational train- 
ing and opportunity for outdoor play and 
outdoor work. 

(b) That the probation system, having 
proven wherever tested marvellously ef- 
fective, endeavor should be made to make 
it even more effective, especially by the 
organization/of State Probation Boards, 
through which could be made possible the 
selection of competent probation officers. 

(ec) That mental defectives (Morons) 
should not be sent to a State Reform 
School, the place for them being, as al; 
ready stated, State Training Schools of 
the Colony Type, where, while being giv- 
en as much happiness as possible in life, 
they can be segregated and prevented 
from producing their. kind. The estab- 
lishment of these Training Schools was 
urged as a crying need. In the United 
States it is estimated that there are of 
these unfortunates, in institutions, 23,856, 
and at large, to procreate, 286,144, a total 
of 310,000. Massachusetts alone has out- 
side of her institutions 10,000 feeble- 
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minded persons, and the curse and dan- 
ger to society is that these feeble-minded 
are the prolific breeders of the feeble- 
minded—so much so that where the popu- 
lation of the neighboring Republie has 
doubled, the number of the feeble-minded 
has quadrupled. May I add that the pro- 
portion is about the same for the Province 
of Ontario, and in view of the increase of 
juvenile criminality and _ prostitution— 
when we know that we have upwards of 
5.000 irresponsibles of this class at lib- 
erty, the class from which come the born 
prostitutes—why should the Government 
hesitate to dyke the stream at its source 
by seeking to segregate them, yet neither 
the State nor our Legislatures appear to 
realize the need, and Judge Frater voiced 
the feeling of the whole Conference when 
te said: ‘‘Why eannot we get a school 
for defectives? It is what we have been 
hollering for for years and so far noth- 
ing has been done.”’ 

(d) That the Juvenile Court, the object 
of which is to save the delinquents by 
whatever means it may, must have con- 
nected with it, to reach its greatest ef- 
ficiency, a psychopathic clinie and de- 
partment, and for these reasons: First, 
To know what the mental, physical or 
social trouble of the deliquent is, in order 
to rectify it, and, second, in order to dis- 
cover the voeation for which he is fitted. 

As Dr. Colliver, the medical expert of 
the Los Angeles Court, said: ‘‘It takes 
more than a glance at a boy to know that 
he has adenoids, while in hundreds of 
eases the treatment given or operations 
performed by medical men had prevent- 
ed the delinquent from pursuing a crim- 
inal eareer.’’ 

Such a department includes a medical 
expert, a pyschologist, with a collaborater, 
working together to achieve the know- 
ledge above indicated, so that a report 
ean be made to the Judge which will en- 
able him to determine the needs of each 
delinquent. Within a short space of 
time the statisties they gather are of un- 
told value. It is the most modern and 
up-to-date method of saving boys from 
going to institutions and putting them in 
the way of living useful and healthy lives. 
When a delinquent is brought to the Ju- 
venile Court the object is to try and find 
out the underlying cause of his delin- 
queney. If the child is discovered to be 
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physically deficient, the thing is to rem- 
edy that trouble by medical or surgical 
treatment, and, in the harge majority of 
cases, tie treatment is successful. If the 
boy is troubled with adenoids or inflam- 
ed tonsils, he may be incorrigible from 
the overtaxed nervous strain which these 
defects often cause. Often the removal 
of this cause makes a boy who hated his 
teacher and his parents, a tractable child, 
loving. his school and home. There are 
hundreds of these cases on record. De- 
fective eyesight may make a boy vicious. 
An examination discovers this defect, 
whieh is often easily remedied, and after 
proper treatment the change in the boy’s 
disposition seems almost miraculous. In 
the matter of mental defects the same 
principle applies. To discover that a de- 
linquent of twelve has only the mentality 
of a boy of six is to have the starting 
point on which to begin the work of re- 
generation. In short, such a department 
is science applied to the most vital of all 
civie questions—the saving of the future 
eitizens—science in co-operation with 


Christianity. As in Chicago, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles and other cities, so at 
Seattle the cost for maintaining this de- 
partment, though it has the voluntary as- 
sistance of Dr. Lillburn Merril, Medical 
Director of Diagnosis. is provided for by 
philanthropic citizens. Would that some 
of the wealthy, child-loving citizens of 
Toronto might see their way to under- 
take the endowment of such a department 
in connection with the Toronto Juvenile 
Court. 

In conclusion, let me refer to the treat- 
ment of the insane in the Province of 
British Columbia. Back of Coquitlan the 
Government has set aside several hun- 
dreds of acres of land, where, under the 
charge of Dr. Doherty, formerly of To- 
ronto, practically all the inmates are 
working in the open air at outdoor work, 
with the most astonishing, not to say mir- 
aculous results, a method well worth the 
study of those having the care of the in- 
sane in this Province, and one which is 
leading the van on this continent in the 
treatment of the insane. 


CONCEIT 


Diagnosis— 


It was prettily devised of Aesop: the fly sat upon the axle-tree of the 
. chariot wheel, and said, ‘‘What a dust do I raise!’ So are there some 
vain persons that whatsoever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, 
if they have never so little hand in it, they think it is they who earry it. 


—Bacon. 


Remedy— 


Nothing can be better adapted to turn man’s thoughts off his own 
self-sufficiency than the works of Nature.—Maund. 
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THE LAND OF SPOTLESS TOWNS 


By FLORENCE WITHROW, B.A. 


A sketeh of Holland naturally com- 
meneces with consideration of its unique 
physical features. The Netherlands is a 
suitable name for these low countries, 
which are little more than the alluvial 
deposit of the Rhine, the Sheldt and the 
Meuse, and which consist of a fourth as 
much water as land. The designation 
**Aquatie Land’’ is no paradox. Surely 
Hollanders believe the story of the De- 
luge, for theirs is a submerged land. Ap- 
propriate is their heraldic design—a lion 
swimming, with the motto Luctor et 
emergo, ‘‘I contend and emerge.”’ 

The Dutch have heroically contended 
against the malignant forces of the sea, 
which is ceaseless in its menace. ‘‘Deep 
ealling unto deep’’ has made wierd la- 
mentation in this watery land. Villages 
were sunken fathoms deep, and the fair 
fields deluged by the insolent Haarlem 
Sea and Zuider Zee. 

Reclamation. 

The work of reclamation is beyond 

comprehension, begun as early as the 
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fourteenth century. Two potent forces, 
wind and water, were and are still util- 
ized in working windmills to drain the 
land. Records tell of 26 lakes drained. 
In 1840 was begun the vast undertaking 
of wiping out the Haarlem Meer, which- 
eovered 45,000 acres and contained a 
thousand million tons of water. By rains 
and infiltration thirty-three million tons 
were added annually. But man’s perse- 
verance triumphed, and in five years that 
treacherous expanse was changed to rich 
alluvial soil, which has risen from $75 to 
$1,500 an acre. Herein are the famous 
bulb fields. A single bulb has sold for 
$1,000. Men have trafficked in these as 
in state bonds. 
Canals. 

To keep the land dry enough for agri- 
culture the Government annually has to 
pump 45,000,000 tons of water into the 
eanals and thus carry it off—a sort of 
negative irrigation, so to speak. 

These innumerable waterways are not 
only for drainage, but for highways of 
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traffic. Tae longest are the North Hol- 
land and the North Sea Canals, which af- 
ford short routes to Denmark, Norway 


and Sweden. 
Windmills. 

Another marked feature is the wind- 
mill. Hundreds dot the flat landscape. 
Like dervishes they ‘‘swhirl,’’ though not 
in emotional ecstasy, but in the practical 
service of draining fields, grinding grai:., 
sawing wood, chopping tobacco, ete. 

Dykes. 

Are of paramount importance. Upon 
them depend both natural and national 
defence. In places the sea rages twenty 
feet above the land, and its thunderous 
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world. Another valuable asset is the in- 
exhaustible harvest of the sea—whale, 
eod and herring. 

History. 

In historic incident Holland has passed 
through as strange vicissitudes as in her 
physical experiences. She was subjugat- 
ed by the Romans, was invaded by Ger- 
manie tribes and devastated by Normans 
and Danes. Then for eighty years of the 
sixteenth century she underwent a dead- 
ly struggle with the fiendish power of 
Spain. 

A people of the indomitable courage of 
the Netherlands were naturally liberty- 
loving. Furthermore they were religious 
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A Dutch Villiage behind the Dykes. 


breakers beat against adamantine walls. 
Little wonder these walls are worth in 
construction their weight in copper, and 
that the Government pays four millions 
annually in repairs, and also claims the 
right to call men under enforced labor 
for their restoration. 
Physical Features. 

The physical conditions of Holland 
point to ‘it as apparently a ‘‘land ac- 
eursed,’’ with no coal, iron or wood— 
naturally nothing but bog and fen. Yet 
it has been made extremely fertile, yield- 
ing without enriching for fifty years, and 
is now the greatest dairy country in the 


and enlightened. Little wonder the time 
came when they would no longer endure 
the tyrannical rule of a foreign despot. 

Philip IL.’s father, Charles I. of Spain, 
better known as the Emperor Charles V., 
had inherited the Netherlands. When he 
abdicated and retired to the cloister, he 
assigned the Imperial crown to his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, and to his son Philip the 
sovereignty of Spain and the Low Coun- 
tries. This Philip I]. was not only a 
bigoted Roman Catholic, who vowed 
vengeance on all heretics, but was also a 
military tyrant aud cruel extortioner, 
who loaded the provinces with taxes and 
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oppressed them with insolent Spanish 
troops. 

The ‘‘Estates’’ begged him to remove 
the soldiers and to lessen the taxes. But, 
as his purpose was to establish the In- 
quisition as it was in Spain, not only did 
he leave his armies, but he sent more 
under the erafty Duke of Alva. 

The tyranny of the Government and 
the eruelties of religious intolerance were 
resented by the Provinces, who, under a 
native Prince, undertook to throw off the 
detested yoke. As a member of the 
House of Nassau and Orange, this Prince 
William had been a page at the Court of 
Charles V., who recommended him to 
Philip’s service. His astuteness and dip- 
lomaey caused him to be sent on import- 
ant embassies, one being to Henry I1., 
King of France, husband of the wicked 
Catherine de Medici, in conjunction with 
whom Philip was planning his fatal blow 
at Protestantism. 

As a result of this visit. the Prince won 
the sobriquet ‘‘The Silent,’’ not for be- 
ing taciturn, but for being disereet. On 
learning of the black plot of the two 
monarchs for the extirpation of Protest- 
ants, he revealed no surprise, but ponder- 
ed these things in his heart, which he 
therewith consecrated to God and to his 
countrymen. Hitherto he had adhered to 
the Catholic faith, and had evineed no 
special interest in religious matters. 
Henceforth he espoused Protestantism 
and liberty of conscience. Magnificent in 
audacity as he had been in prudence, he 
confronted ‘‘infinite peril with tranquil 
courage.’’ Two worthy supporters had 
he. Counts Egmont and Horn, but they 
fell early vietims to Philip’s perfidy and 
were executed. 

Few nobler figures are known in his- 
tory than this rich and high-bred Prince, 
accustomed to every refinement of taste 
and luxury, who for the cause of out- 
raged hunianity sacrificed all, even unto 
his life. Well is he called the ‘‘Father 
of his Country.’’ Never lived a purer 
patriot or a more incorruptible states- 
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man. With courage, not of despair, but 
of infinite trust in Omnipotence and in 
the cause of Right, he dared cope with 
the most powerful military monarch and 
the most> diabolical Government of his 
day. With little money but his own, and 
with faithless mercenaries he was ill pre- 
pared to challenge a haughty despot and 
veteran troops. Nevertheless to him was 
given the honor of unloosing the iron 
grip of Spain, of relieving his starving 
countrymen and of inspiring them to 
achieve freedom. 

Complete independence of Spanish au- 
thority, 1609, religious liberty and mari- 
time supremacy were the rewards of al- 
most a century of struggle. Thousands 
were sacrificed, among them the noble 
William himself, who was basely assas- 
sinated. But freedom was won, and those 
low aquatic States became the refuge of 
the oppressed of Europe, where liberty of 
conscience was assured, and where an 
honorable Republican Government was 
established, with Prince Maurice of Nas- 
sau, William’s son, as Stadtholder. 

The House of Orange-Nassau obtains 
in Holland unto the present day in the 
person of the beloved young Queen Wil- 
helmina, a direct lineal descendant of 
William the Silent. This House has 
worthily upheld the knightly motto of 
its founder ‘‘Je Maintiendrai.’’ It has 
maintained the rights and liberties of not 
only its own country, but of a-kindred 
land, our England, where William IIL, 
the great-grandson of the Silent, main- 
tained Protestant liberties against the 
Catholie Stuarts. 

For a short time Holland was in thrall 
to France, first in 1795 as the Batavian 
Republic, and in 1806 as the Kingdom of 
Louis Napoleon, youngest brother of 
Napoleon I. In 1810 he was foreed to 
abdicate, and in 1813 the Prince of 


Orange was proclaimed King William I. 
The severance from Belgium occurred in 
1830, since which each country has its 
own Kings. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


Oh, these builders of the nation! 
They are men—lI tell you—men. 
They may not be high in station, 
But they’ll teach you now and then 
What it means to span the rivers, 
Fashion tunnels, lay the steel, 
Curb the waterfall, that quivers 
At the thought of the ordeal. 


It’s no easy task, I tell you, 
Far from home and friends and all, 
Roughest trials theirs to go through, 
But they’ve heard the country’s eall, 
And they’ve answered her, these strangers 
Out into the forests vast, 
Recking naught of harm or dangers, 
Certain to sueceed at last. 


From all countries they will answer, 
From the ends of earth they’ll come, 
Helping us our wilds to conquer, 
If we'll only give them room. 
For their lives have been unwholesome 
And they’re looking for a spot 
Where there’s Liberty and Freedom, 
Where it’s safe to cast their lot. 
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What’s our duty to these strangers, 
Those who hew and those who draw? 
Lawless, these our peace endanger, 
They must answer to our law. 
We'll not make them helpers only, 
But we'll teach them to be true 
First and last Canadians—simply 
Partners—when there’s work to do. 


Oh, these builders of the nation! 
They need us and we need them. 

We can make them high in station, 
We can make them gentlemen. 

We can give them homes beside us 
In our vast dominions wild, 

As they give their strength to help us, 
Neighbors—we'll be reconciled. 


. 


Eniturial 


Arty 


The Third Congress of the Canadian 
Public Health Association, recently held 
in Regina, was considered one of the best 
annual conventions on Public Health ever 
held. The Association is progressing from 
strength to strength, and is attracting to 
itself prominent citizens of Canada, of 
every shade of thought and activity. In 
its eight sections it has found a place, it 
believes, for everyone interested in the 
conservation of the nation’s manhood and 
womanhood, but there is an elasticity 
which will allow of other sections being 
formed if occasion demands. There were 
deliberations at Regina crystallized into 
resolutions, some of which are presented 
herewith. A full report of the Congress 
will appear in the November number. . 

Moved by Dr. W. A. Thomson, Regina, 
seconded by Dr. W. E. Struthers, Toronto. 

That, whereas a movement for the es- 
tablishment of Supervised Playgrounds is 
widespread, and whereas the results of 
this movement upon the devolopment of 
child life have been demonstrated to be of 
national importance, and 

Whereas, the difficulty has been the se- 
curing of trained supervisors for the work 
in our Dominion, 

Therefore, be it resolved that each Pro- 
vineial Government be memorialized to 
take steps to provide for the training of 
such supervisors in the Normal schools and 
universities. 

Moved by Dr. D. D. Revell, Edmonton, 
seconded by Dr. Whitelaw, Edmonton, 

That, whereas the Public Health Acts 
of the several Provinces, and the Medical 
Practice Acts of the several Provinces of 
the Dominion of Canada vary and differ 
from one another, 

And, whereas under the Canada Medi- 
cal Health Act the medical profession in 
Canada has been placed upon a rational 
basis, 

Therefore, be it resolved, 

That a Committee of this Association be 
appointed to co-operate with a Committee 
of the Canadian Medical Association to 
initiate and forward the revision of the 


Public Health and Medical Acts of the 
various Canadian Provinces, so as to give 
a uniform and comprehensive basis for the 
work of the medical profession in Canada, 
thus facilitating the formation and oper- 
ation of the proposed Federal Health De- 
partment. 

And that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Can- 
adian Medical Association. 

Moved by Dr. Montizambert, Ottawa, 
seconded by Dr. Hastings, Toronto, 

That the grateful thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be hereby tendered to the press of 
Regina for the kindly publicity which 
they have given with so much eare to the 
proceedings of this Association. 

Moved by Senator de Veber, seconded 
by Dr. R. E. Woodhouse, Port Arthur, 

That the attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be respectfully requested to the 
resolution urging the establishment of a 
Federal Department of Public Health. 

Moved by Dr. D. G. Revell, Edmonton, 
seconded by Dr. H. W. Hill, London, 

That, in the opinion of the Canadian 
Public Health Association, cases of ad- 
vanced pulmonary tuberculosis may be 
quite safely eared for under proper ar- 
rangements in general hospitals, and that 
both in the interests of such cases and also 
more especially for the welfare of those 
who would otherwise be exposed to infec- 
tion from such eases, it is highly desirable 
that pending the establishment of special 


_ hospitals for advanced eases, hospitals re- 


ceiving Government or public financial 
support be required to provide proper ac- 
commodation for the care of eases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Provided, that the 
municipality where such cases are cared 
for in its hospital for contagious diseases 
or other special hospital, the other hospitals 
in the municipality be exempt from this 
requirement. 

And that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Legislatures of the vari- 
ous Provinces. 

Moved by Dr. Revell, Edmonton, sec- 
onded by Dr. Hill, London, 
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That the standard laboratory methods of 
the American Health Association be 
adopted as the standard of the Canadian 
Public Health Association. 


And that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Moved by Dr. Page, Quebec, seconded 
by Dr. Montizambert, Ottawa, 


That the cordial thanks of this Associa- 
tion be hereby tendered to the Government 
of the Province of Saskatchewan, the City 
of Regina, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Seymour, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Reception 
Committee, the authorities of the Regina 
College and the various social clubs of the 
city for many kindnesses and courtesies 
extended to the Association. 


Moved by Dr. J. G. Rutherford, Cal- 
gary, seconded by Dr. R. A. MeLoughry, 
Moosomin. 


That in view of the fact that the educa- 
tion of the modern veterinarian includes 
suitable training in all branches of animal 
hygiene and food inspection, the veterin- 
arian so trained is pre-eminently fitted to 
assume the responsibilities connected with 
this phase of publie health work, this sec- 
tion of the Canadian Publie Health Asso- 
ciation dealing with veterinary hygiene, 
food and dairy inspection, desires to urge 
the importance of appointing properly 
qualified veterinary officers to act in con- 
junction with Medical Health Officers on 
Boards of Health in cities and towns and 
in rural districts where such veterinarians 
are available. 


Moved by Senator de Veber, Lethbridge, 
seconded by Dr. A. H. Wright, Toronto, 


That, in the opinion of this Association, 
it is a matter of great importance that the 
Dominion Government do take steps to 
ereate a Department of Public Health in 
order that all Federal branches dealing 
with health work may be co-ordinated 
under one administration. 


Moved by Dr. A. H. Wright, Toronto, 
seconded by Dr. T. H. Whitelaw, Edmon- 
ton, 

That the grateful thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be tendered to the Local Commit- 
tee, the Government of Saskatchewan, and 
the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
Regina, for the work done in connection 
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with this meeting, and for their generous 
hospitality. 

Moved by Mr. T. Aird Murray, Toronto, 
seconded by Senator de Veber, Leth- 
bridge, 

That the committee formed at the last 
annual meeting to memorialize the Do- 
minion Parliament on the importance of 
the prevention of the pollution of water- 
ways, be continued in office in order that 
the duty for which they were appointed 
may be finally performed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE WORK IN MONT- 
REAL 


It is interesting and encouraging to 
recognize the rapid and continuous de- 
velopment of Social Service work in 
Montreal. Within the last twelve months 
new Settlements, Day Nurseries, Con- 
valescent Homes, Milk Stations, Dispen- 
saries, Vacation Schools and Playgrounds 
have all begun work in response to the 
growing needs of this great city. The 
desire for information and edueation on 
the part of the workers themselves is 
perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
all. In order to maintain a high standard 
of excellence, both trained workers and 
efficient volunteers are needed in our pub- 
lie charities and on philanthropic com- 
mittees. In response to this desire for 
greater knowledge and efficiency, we note 
the recent French-Canadian Baby Hy- 
giene Conference in this city, the 
deputation of two eminent Catholic 
Priests to the Congress on ‘‘ Young Girls 
and the White Slave Traffic,’’ held in 
London, and the summer course for coun- 
try doctors in the Bruchesi Institute for 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis. We 
are glad, too, to recognize University co- 
operation in the splendid extension 
course on ‘‘General Principles of Public 
Health,’’ to be given in the near future 
by Dr. T. A. Starkey, of MeGill Univer- 
sity. The Charity Organization Society 
recognizes this demand for more know- 
ledge and greater efficiency among local 
workers and offers a splendid course of 
leetures and practical work for six weeks 
beginning October 14th. It will doubt- 
less appeal to many workers on commit- 
tees, in churches, settlements, etc., and to 
nurses taking up Social Service work in 
hospitals or in the City Health Service. 
The prospectus is as follows: 
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Training Course in Social Work. 


With the kind co-operation of the lec- 
turers the following courses of lectures, 
study and practical field work is offered 
by the Social Service Educational De- 
partment of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. It may be used in part or as a 
whole by Social Service workers in 
churches, hospitals, settlements and the 
like; by officers and commitee members 
of charitable organizations, and by 
nurses wishing to secure additional train- 
ing for city health service or for social 
service work in hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. The aim is wholly practical, 
namely, to increase the number of avail- 
able and efficient persons, paid or volun- 
teer, who shall stand for earnest work in 
prevention and cure when facing prob- 
lems of need and social betterment. The 
training of volunteers is of great import- 
ance. On them as directors of institu- 
tions depends the choice of proper offi- 
cials. As personal workers they help to 
form sound publie opinion, they assist in 
securing good legislation and administra- 
tion, and many of them become pioneers 
in new fields. 

A nominal fee of $2 will be charged 
for the course in order to cover clerical 
and printing expenses. Tickets for sin- 
gle lectures will be 25 cents. 


Lecture Courses. 


Tuesdays and Fridays at 4.15 o’clock 
in the Charity Organization Society Lec- 
ture Room: 

Oct. 14—The City and Its Social Work, 
Mr. Albert Chevalier, Director of Muni- 
cipal Assistance, Montreal. 

Oct. 17—Immigration and _ Assimila- 
tion, Mr. Rufus D. Smith, Gen. See. C.0.8. 

Oet. 21—The Work of the Woman 
Health Officer, Miss Hurlbatt, Royal Vic- 
toria College. 

Oct. 24—The Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, A. G. Brooke Claxton, K.C. 

Oct. 28—Workingmen’s Compensation 
in Quebec, Mr. C. M. Holt, K.C. 

Oct. 31—Social Prevention of Mental 
Diseases, Dr. Colin K. Russel. 

Nov. 4.—The Feeble-minded and Back- 
ward Children, Dr. Gordon S. Mundie. 

Nov. 7—Mental Hygiene, Dr. A. Haig 
Sims. 


Nov. 11—The Problem of Alcoholism, 
Dr. Fraser B. Gurd. 


Nov. 14—Social Aspects of the Admin- 
istration of Justice, Hon. R. Stanley Weir. 


Nov. 18—Medical-Social Problems of 
Infaney, Dr. F. M. Fry. 


Nov. 21—Desertion and Non-Support, 
Mr. Rufus D. Smith. 


Nov. 25.—Neglected and Delinquent 
Children, Mr. Owen C. Dawson, Juvenile 
Court. 


Nov. 28—Neighborhood Institutions, 
Miss Elizabeth Helm, Head Worker, Uni- 
versity Settlement. 


Dee. 2—Social Work and the Church, 
Expert from the United States. 


Opportunity for questions and discus- 
sion will be given after each lecture. 


In connection with the abeve course of 
lectures special trips under direction will 
be made to typical institutions in order to 
get first hand knowledge of social work 
as carried on in Montreal. Among 
these will be: The Recorder’s Court, 
Montfort Industrial School, Shawbridge 
Home for Boys, the Juvenile Court, the 
Settlements, Home for Ineurables, Old 
People’s Home, Municipal Lodging House, 
the Insane Asylums, and the Royal Ed- 
ward Institute. 


Specially directed work in district vis- 
iting, ease conferences, study of system 
and records will be offered in November 
for three weeks of the course to those 
wishing more intensive and practical field 
work. Morning attendance for this 
period of three weeks is required. Students 
wishing to study Settlement Work at first 
hand will be afforded a chance of doing so 
for a fixed period in the University Set- 
tlement. As only a limited number of 
students can be offered these opportuni- 
ties it is advisable that the names of those 
wishing to take part should be sent in as 
soon as possible. 


For enquiries and registration address 
Social Service Educational Department, 
Charity Organization Society, 70 Jeanne 
Mance street, Telephone, East 2342. 

President, Lady Drummond; General 
Secretary, Rufus D. Smith, Esq.; Social 
Service Educational Department, Miss 
Helen R. Y. Reid, Chairman. 


The Bonk of the Month 


By A. C. JAY 


HALL CAINE’S STUDY OF THE BABY 


“THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME” 


This latest novel by Hall Caine is fas- 
cinating, strangely fascinating. It grip- 
ped me so that I could hardly bear to lay 
it down to attend to necessary and press- 
ing duties. It grips with a compelling 
grip. The book is written by a master 
of the novelists’ craft, upon a subject 
that is causing enormous debate through- 
out the world. Its sales are enormous 
and its popularity is assured. And yet I 
have somewhat to say in criticism of the 
author’s powers of observation. 

Novelists are teachers. I venture to 
assert that the great majority of us glean 
our facts upon many subjects from the 
pages of novels. We look to them to por- 
tray for us certain scenery, or events or 
actions with perfect truthfulness. And 
when we read a novel in which certain 
statements are not according to the truth 
we are justified in asking ourselves why 
the author did not make himself more 
eareful of the facts which he is supposed 
to observe in a field with which he may 
not be well acquainted. 

In his description of the birth and sub- 
sequent history of the baby, that was 
born to Mary O’Neill, Hall Caine proves 
rather amusing to readers who have spent 
a good many hundred of their working 
hours at the bedside of the parturient 
woman, and who have had to advise 
mothers by the hundred upon the care of 
the new-born babe. It is rather strange 
that no one thus far has pointed out these 
errors of observation, but they must be 
patent to every trader 
take the time to examine them. 
make numerous quotations 
story. 

“It was Saturday, the seventh of 
June.’’ This is the day of the child’s 
birth. To the medical reader this should 


I shall 
from the 


who will but 


prove an interesting chapter, for after an 
all-night labor, without any mention of 
the suffering incident to this most im- 
portant epoch in a woman’s life, or any 
mention of an anaesthetic to soothe, 
‘‘There was a heavenly calm, in which I 
eould hear the doctor and the nurse and 
my Welsh landlady talking together in 
cheerful whispers. I knew ‘that every- 
thing was over, and with the memory of 
the storm I had passed through still in 
my heart and brain, I said: Is it dead?”’ 
It is interesting to note the keen hearing 
of the woman, the absence of the baby’s 
ery, and the lack of bodily fatigue, the 
heart and brain taking all the _ strain, 
contrary to daily experience. The mother 
fell asleep, and on awakening saw the 
nurse siting by the fire with something 
in her lap. This was also asleep, but 
presently: ‘‘And then came a great mir- 
acle. My child awoke and began to ery. 
It was a faint cry, oh! so thin and weak, 
but it went thundering and thundering 
through me. There was a moment of 
awful struggle, and then a mighty tor- 


rent of love swept over me. It was mo- 
therhood. My child! Mine! Flesh of 
my flesh! Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ 


Does this need comment? 

**Give her to me. Give her to me.’’ 

And the nurse complied. The baby 1s 
now in the mother’s arms. 

‘But heaven had taught me another 
lesson, and instantly, instinetively, I put 
my baby to the breast. Instantly and in- 
stinctively, too, my baby turned to it 
with its little mouth open and its little 
fingers feeling for the place.’’ 

Evidently this was a most precocious in- 
fant. 

‘‘That was a long, long day of happi- 
ness. It was both very long and very 
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short, for it passed like a dream.’’ 

‘‘First the nurse, from the dizzy 
heights of her greater experience and 
superior knowledge, indulged my infan- 
tile anxieties by allowing me to look on 
while baby was being bathed, and_ re- 
warded me for ‘being good’ by many 
praises of my baby’s beauty.’’ 


Just what ‘‘being good’’ may be, I am 
not prepared to hazard, and I venture to 
say that no nurse that is a nurse would 
allow a mother to do all these many 
things a few hours after the baby’s ad- 
vent. And did you stop to wonder why 
the baby was being washed and dressed 
now, when this ceremony would in all 
probability have been duly performed 
while the mother was sleeping, as de- 
seribed above. But the worst is not yet. 
When the nurse asked the mother, ‘‘ Have 
you ever seen anythink so putty?’’ 

*‘T eonfessed that I never had, and 
when nurse showed me how to fix the 
binder and put on the barrow coat with- 
out disturbing baby while asleep, I 
thought her a wonderful woman.’’ 

Wonderful woman, indeed! She was. 
Any woman who washes and dresses a 
baby while asleep belongs to a class 
apart. 

‘*Every hour, according to the doe- 
tor’s orders, I gave baby the breast. I 
do not know which was my greatest joy 
—to feast my eyes on her while she suck- 
ed and to see her little head fall back 
with her little mouth open when she had 
enough, or to watch her when she stretch- 
ed herself and hieccoughed and _ then 
grasped my thumbs with her little tight 
fingers. Oh, the wild, inexpressible de- 
light of it!’’ 

Shades of Hippokrates! Where is the 
doctor who ever told a mother to put her 
baby to the breast every nour? Where 
is the doctor who on the first day ever 
said oftener:than four hours? Where is 
the baby, in real life, who on the first 
day grasps anything with its ‘ittle tight 
fingers? More precocity, surely, or the 
novelist has never observed babies on the 
first day. 

“In the afternoon nurse told me I must 
take some sleep myself, but I would not 
sleep until baby slept, so she had to give 
me my cherub again, and I sat up and rock- 
ed her and for a while I sang—as softly 
as I could—a little lullaby.”’ 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Truly this must have been a very won- 
derful first day. A wonderful baby, a 
wonderful mother, a wonderful nurse, 
and a wonderful doctor. 

‘‘On the fifth day my nurse left me, 
and shocking as that fact seems to me 
now, I thought little of it then.” 

The wonder to me as I perused the 
chapter, is that she needed a nurse at all. 

‘*Two weeks passed, and if I suffered 
from getting up too soon, I was never 
conscious of it.’’ 

During the third week the baby was 
registered according to law. 

A few days after ‘‘I was preparing Isa- 
bel for bed, when I saw a red flush like 
a rash, down the left side of her face. At 
first I thought it would pass away. but 
when it did not I called my Welsh land- 
lady upstairs to look at it. 

‘**Do you see something like a stain 
on baby’s face?’ I asked, and then waited - 
breathlessly for her answer. 

*No—. Yes—. Well,’ she said, ‘now 
thee’st saying so—perhaps it’s a birth- 
mark?’ 

birthmark?’ 

***Pids’t strike thy face against any- 
thing when baby was coming?’ 

**I made some kind of reply, I hardly 
know what, but the truth, or what I 
thought to be the truth, flashed on me in 
a moment. Remembering my last night 
at Castle Raa, and the violent scene 
which had occurred there, I told myself 
that the flush on baby’s face was the 
mark of my husband’s hand, which, mak- 
ing no impression upon me, had been 
passed on to my child, and would remain 
with her to the end of her life, as the 
brand of her mother’s shame and the 
sign of what had been called her bastardy. 

‘*How I suffered at the sight of it! 
How time after time that night I leaned 
over my sleeping child to see if the mark 
had passed away. How again and again 
I knelt by her side to pray that if sin of 
mine had to be punished, the punishment 
might fall on me and not on my innocent 
babe! 

**At last I remembered baby’s baptism 
and told myself that if it meant anything 
it meant that the sin in which my child 
had. ben born, the sin of those who had 
gone before her (if sin it was) had been 
east out of her soul with the evil spirits, 
what had inspired them. 
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‘‘This sign of the Holy Cross + which 
we make upon her forehead do thou, ac- 
eursed devil, never dare to violate. 


‘*God’s law had washed my darling 
white! What could man’s law—his 
proud but puny morality—do to injure 
her? It could do nothing! 


‘‘That comforted me. When I looked 
at baby again, the flush had gone, and 1 
went to bed quite happy.’’ 


Surely the author knows nothing what- 
ever about birthmarks or heredity. Sure- 
ly he ought to know that what he has 
written is very, very far indeed from the 
facts. I am afraid he has been governed 
by some tale of a grandmother or some 
superstition of bygone ages. But we 
are now living in the twentieth century, 
and it seems hardly right that a dear and 
trusting reading public should be impos- 
ed upon by words such as these. 


But despite all the endeavors of Mr. 
Hall Caine to kill this wenderful baby, it 
grew and grew. The poor mother, in her 
struggling for existence, had to come at 
last to the position of many a poor and 
loving parent. She had to place her baby 
out to board, And what a boarding 
place. The novelist’s picture of the fam- 
ily into whose care this baby was com- 
mitted, is vivid, but none too vivid. Some 
of these places are perfect hells. How- 
ever, even here he does say some peculiar 
things. On one occasion Mary O’Neill 
pays a visit to this home (?). 

**My child was in a state of deep drows- 
iness, and when I tried to rouse her I 
could not do so. I gathered that this con- 
dition had lasted twenty-four hours, dur- 
ing which she had taken no nourishment, 
with the result that she was now yery 
thin. 


*‘I knew nothing of children’s ail- 
ments, but a motherly instinct must have 
come to my aid, for I called for a bath 
and bathed baby, and she awoke and 
then took a little food.’’ 

‘‘But again she dropped back into the 
drowsy condition, and Mrs. Oliver, who 
was alarmed, called in some of the neigh- 
bors to look at her.’’ 

‘Hours passed.’’ 

‘But nothing awakened baby, and to- 
wards three in the afternoon (the idea 
that she was really ill having taken com. 
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plete possession of me) I asked where I 
could find the nearest doctor, and being 
told I went off in search of him.’’ 

‘‘Some acute digestive trouble here ap- 
parently,’’ he said. ‘‘and then something 
about finding out the cause of it.’’ 

‘‘But hardly had he put his hands on 
my child as she lay in my lap, than there 
came a faintly discolored vomit.’’ 

Then the doctor finds the bottle of dope 
and throws it out. This is what Hall 
Caine should have done with this portion 
of his biography of Mary O'Neill and her 
baby, for a more weak and sickly bit of 
writing it would be hard to find. I am 
not going to discuss the medical aspects 
of it, but he who runs may read the in- 
accuracies which are staring him in the 
face. Why, oh why, will novelists con- 
tinue to write on such subjects without 
a keen and surer observation. 

But there is still another curious touch 
before the narrative closes. Martin, the 
father of the child, returns from his dis- 
covering in polar seas, and finds Mary 
where she ‘‘shouldn’t ought’’ to be, res- 
eues the baby from the human. fiends in 
the East End, and they all go down to 
the doctor’s home in the country. So it 
comes to pass that the baby reaches the 
age of thirteen months, many of these, 
as you will remember, spent under bad 
treatment, poor food and impure air. And 
yet: 

‘*Such a touching thing happened to- 
day. We were all sitting in the garden 
(sun, warm, light breeze off the sea, ripe 
corn chattering in the field opposite), 
when I felt a tugging at my skirts, and 
who should it be but Isabel, who had been 
erawling along the dry grass plucking 
daisies, and now dragging herself up to 
my side, emptied them into my lap.’’ 

Them! Did you ever see a baby of the 
age of thirteen months do what is re- 
eorded here? One daisy, perhaps, but 
them, oh, dear no. But do you honestly 
believe she could do it? 


I am not in a position to pass upon the 
narrative of Martin’s work in the Ant- 
arctic. It was very fascinationg to me. 
I faney it must be more correct than the 
medical news contained in the book. 
When a novelist enters upon a field he 
should make himself conversant with it. 
That is all. 
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A Good Book is the Previous Life-Blood of a 
Master Spirit Embalmed and Treasured.—Milton. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is 
to the body. As by the one health is pre- 
served, strengthened, invigorated, by the 
other virtue (which is the health of the 
mind) is kept alive, cherished and con- 
firmed.—Sir R. Steele. 

The great consulting room of a _ wise 
man is a library—George Dawson. 


THE CARE OF THE BABY. 

Many books on the care of the baby are 
either a compilation of generalities, writ- 
ten by people who do not know the first 
principles of infant culture, or else a too- 
minute dissertation upon non-essentials. 
It is rarely that one finds a book dealing 
with the subject that can be so highly 
praised as this by Dr. Brockbank. It is 
a splendid volume to put into the hands 
of mothers and nurses, while it will also 
prove most valuable to the senior medical 
student or the new doctor just entering 
practice. The book is most sensible in its 
suggestions, and great care is taken to 
present all the features necessary to a full 
understanding of the duties devolving 
upon the mother. If this volume were fol- 
lowed implicitly by mothers everywhere, 
there would be most certainly a lessening 
of the frightful infant mortality, and our 
babies would be a happier lot in every 
sense of the word, while a new and bright- 
er day would dawn for hosts of mothers. 
But there—mothers seem to be a_ hard 
class to reach in this way. However, Dr. 
Brockbank has done his duty and has pre- 
sented us with a book containing all that 
a mother needs to know in a way she 
ought to know it. 


CHILDREN, THEIR CARE AND MAN- 
AGEMENT—By E. M. Brockbank, 
M.D. (Vict.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), Honor- 
ary Physician, Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester—Henry Froude and Hodder and 
Stoughton, London—D. T. McAnish and 
Co., 4-12 College Street, Toronto, Can- 
ada—Price, $1.00. 


VACCINE THERAPY. 

Treatment by means of vaccines and the 
giving of immunity to various diseases by 
means of vaccines is very much to the fore 
these days. So this book on the subject, 
by Dr. R. W. Allen, is very much up-to- 
date. It is the fourth edition and the au- 
thor has taken advantage of this to almost 
entirely rewrite the book, enlarge it, and 
bring together all the latest theories and 
practices upon this subject. The theories 
advanced about immunity are interesting, 
one could almost say fascinating, and so 
much has already been accomplished along 
this line that it were folly to attempt to 
predict what will happen next. Here is a 
treatise both scientific and practical. It 
deals with the antibodies, their nature, 
source and functions; the value of opsonic 
index estimations in diagnosis, prognosis 
and treatment; the vaccine, its methods of 
preparation and administration; the ra- 
tionals of vaccine treatment and some 
eauses of failure. This is preliminary to 
a resume of vaccine treatment as related 
to the various systems of the body. There 
is no system untouched excepting the nerv- 
ous, and therein lies work for the investi- 
gator. Although this is a book on a very 
special subject, it ought to ‘interest every 
medical man. 

VACCINE THERAPY—Its Theory and 
Practice—By R. W. Allen, M.D., BS. 
(Lond.), Late Clinical Pathologist to 
the Mount Vernon Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest; Late Pathologist to the 
Royal Eye Hospital; Late Gull Student 
of Pathology, Guy’s Hospital—Fourth 
Edition—436 Pages—The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Toronto. 


HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

‘*The object of this elementary manual 
is to summarize in a condensed and suc- 
einect form, the most important applica- 
tions of preventive medicine, especially as 
they concern the routine duties of the 
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Medical Officer of Health and the School 
Medical Officer. Such a review must 
necessarily be tentative and provisional in 
many ways. Improved methods and ap- 
pliances, fuller and later statistics and re- 
search, and new conceptions and applica- 
tions are being brought forward year by 
year. Not only has there been in recent 
years considerable growth in our know- 
1edge of the etiology of disease and of the 
conditions of its progress and prevention, 
but an ever-widening sphere of influence 
in the state has opened up before the 
worker in preventive medicine.’’ 

This is the author’s apologia for the 
present volume, which is now in its twelfth 
edition. This book is well known and high- 
ly prized by students in the realm of pre- 
ventive medicine. It is one of Cassel’s 
little red books, and like others of this 
- series it is cram full of matter. It is, 
moreover, a handy book. When Cassels 
projected this series of handy text books 
they conferred a boon upon medical stu- 
dents and practitioners, and the sight of 
one of these little red books gives a feel- 
ing of confidence that the subject contained 


within its covers is handled in the very’ 


best way by the very best authors avail- 

able. It is thus with the present volume. 

Anyone desiring a handy, complete, au- 

thoritative work on hygiene and public 

health cannot do better than get possession 
of this work. 

HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH— 
By Sir Arthur Whitelegge, K.C.B., M_D., 
BSc., Lond., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., Late 
County Medical Officer of Health for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire; Medical 
Officer of Health for Nottingham and 
Lecturer on Public Health, Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School, and Sir 
George Newman, M.D., D.P.H., F.RS. 
E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; Late Medical 
Officer of Health of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Finsbury; Demonstrator of 
Bacteriology and Infective Diseases in 
King’s College, London. 


THE BOROUGH OF TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


We have received from the Medical Of- 
ficer of Health of Tunbridge Wells, Eng- 
lang, a copy of his annual report for 1912. 
It is splendidly gotten up and takes a broad 
survey of the municipality, as every good 
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health report should do. What appears 
especially interesting, in view of the fact 
that we published in our September issue 
a page of Questions and Answers, by Dr. 
Roberts, M.O.H., Hamilton, Ont., is that 
Dr. Burnet has printed a Summary of 
Statistics for Tunbridge Wells. Although 
Dr. Roberts has gone far more deeply into 
his statistics for the City of Hamilton, it 
will prove interesting to compare the two 
tables. 

Population estimated to the middle of 
the year, 36,038. 

Area of Borough, 3,991 acres. 

Rateable Value, £296,066. 

Census of 1911—Population, 35,703. 
Number of inhabited houses, 7,671. Aver- 
age number of persons per house, 4.6. 
Density of Population, 8.9 persons per 
acre. 

Number of deaths, 398. 

Crude death-rate per thousand, 11.0. 
Average for previous ten years, 12.1. ~ 

Number of deaths of visitors, 4. 

Death-rate, if visitors are excluded, 
10.9 per thousand. 

Death-rate corrected for sex and age 
distribution, 9.55. 

Number of deaths from Zymotie dis- 
eases, 14. Death-rate from Zymotie dis- 
eases, 0.3 per thousand of the inhabitants. 
Death-rate from phthisis, 0.66 per thou- 
sand living. 

Number of births—Boys, 294; girls, 
276; total, 570. 

Birth-rate per thousand, 15.8. Average 
for the previous ten years, 17.4 per thou- 
sand. 

Infantile mortality, 43.8 per thousand 
born. Average for the previous ten 
years, 74.6. 

Mean annual temperature, 49.1 Fahr. 

Hours of bright sunshine recorded, 
1,838 hours, 12 minutes. 


Total rainfall, 38.20 inches. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS. 
How common these are, too awfully 
common in this age of hustle, hurry and 
worry. Certain people sin against their 
nervous system, with but one certain re- 
sult, and it will be well for such to take 
a book like this and peruse it carefully 
and thus learn to apply the fundamentals 
of nervous culture before it is everlast- 
ingly too late. 
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But any man who sets out to accom- 
plish important, and therefore necessarily 
trying work, is obliged to equip himself 
with some knowledge of the nervous sys- 
tem—its possibilities, capabilities and its 
liability to exhaustion. 

Truly, as Dr. Musgrove says, ‘‘It is the 
natures of finest fibre which accomplish 
the most, and it is they: who are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain. A 
common mug may fall to the ground un- 
harmed, where a piece of costly china 
would be smashed to atoms.’’ 

He is neither ‘‘preachy’’ nor ‘‘seary,’’ 
but informing, inspiring, and _ helpful 
throughout. 

Dr. Musgrove covers every phase of 
his subject in an unusually interesting 
manner. Some of his chapter headings 
are: Breakdowns, The Danger Signal, 
Health, The Value of Health, Rewards 
and Penalties, The Human Engine and 
How to Stoke It, What to Eat, How to 
Eat Food, How Much Food to Take, Fresh 
Air, Exercise, Baths and Bathing, Rest, 
Sleep, Holidays, Recreation, Hobbies, 
Work, Worry, ete. 

NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS AND HOW 
TO AVOID THEM—By Chas. D. Mus- 
grove, M.D.—12mo, cloth, $1.00 net—By 
Mail, $1.07—Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, Publishers. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BODY. 
Of making many books upon this sub- 
ject, there seems to be no end. Some are 
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good and some are compositions of soft 
nothings which do no good and may do a 
great deal of harm. This appears to be a 
book of the helpful kind, written by a 
medical man, on a sound scientific basis, 
but which is intended to reach the general 
publie. 

Dr. Hirschfeld tells in clear, under- 
standable English the surprisingly inter- 
esting story of our heart and how easily 
it can be kept sound without sacrifice of 
pleasure and money, and how one can ar- 
range his life to be happy and contented 
in spite of diseases of the heart and hard- 
ened blood vessels, which, at present, cut 
off prematurely the efficiency of many of 
our best citizens. The greater part of the 
book deals with the management of the 
whole body, which the author convincingly 
proves to be safe and correct only when it 
meets the normal, God-made requirements 
of man in regard to work, recreation, sleep, 
food, sexual life, climate, progress and 
society. Much practical information is 
given as to the causes why so many are 
not entirely well and how best to choose a 
physician, nurse, place for recreation, hos- 
pital, ete., ete. With its optimism and 
easily followed suggestions, the book should 
do much good, and certainly many will re- 
gret that it was not written long ago. 
THE HEART AND BLOOD VESSELS 

—Their Care and Cure and the Gen- 

eral Management of the Body—By I. H. 

Hirschfeld, M.D.—12mo., Cloth, Price 

$1.25 net, by Mail, $1.39—Funk and 

Wagnalls, New, York, Publishers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The following books have been received, and the courtesy of the publishers in 
sending them is hereby acknowledged. Reviews will be made of these volumes from 


time to time. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD—A Manual of Clinical Psychology, pre- 
senting the examination and treatment of Backward Children—By Arthur 
Holmes, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Director of the Psychological Clinic; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania—J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and London—1912—Price, $1.25 net. 

THE DIFFICULTIES AND EMERGENCIES OF OBSTETRIC PRACTICE—By 


Comyns Berkeley, M.A., M.D., B.C., Cantab., 


F.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.CS., 


(Eng.), Obstetric and Gynaecological Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don, and Victor Bonney, M.S., M.D., B.Sc., Lond. F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), Assistant Obstetric and Gynaecological Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital—Nearly 800 pages, with 287 Illustrations—1913—The Maemillan Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto—D. T. McAinsh Co., Toronto. 

LONG SAULT RAPIDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER—An Enquiry into the Consti- 
tutional and Other Aspects of the Project to Develop Power Therefrom—By 
Arthur V. White, M.E.—Published by the Commission of Conservation, Canada. 
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THE HIDDEN PLAGUE. 
From the Desk of a ‘‘M.O.H.,’’ in Sani- 
tary Record. 


In certain parts of Ireland, where 
amongst the peasantry the belief in fair- 
ies still persists, it is, I understand, re- 
. garded as an exceedingly risky, even dan- 
gerous, proceeding to discuss their doings. 
To mention them by name even is to court 
disaster, and if one so much as utters the 
word ‘‘fairy’’ he is liable to be instantly 
struck dead or to be blessed (I cannot re- 
sist the Lyishism) ever after with bad 
luck. To@get over the difficulty, for one 
must sometimes, in the intervals of con- 
sidering Home Rule or chasing the family 
pig out of the best bedroom, talk of some- 
' thing, one refers to the fairies ‘as ‘‘them- 
selves’’ or ‘‘the little people.’’ The me- 
thod adopted by some of the leading 
newspapers in connection with syphilis re- 
minds me very much of that of the Irish 
peasantry. With glaring headline and 
spirited leader and _ leaderette they 
plunge enthusiastically into the agitation 
which the International Congress of 
Medicine endeavored to bring to a head, 
but throughout all the writings the word 
syphilis is never used, but the phrase 
“‘venereal diseases.’’ There are nods and 
winks and hints and shrugs, and much in- 
genuity is displayed in finding means of 
concealing or half revealing what is 
meant. The nearest they get to its is 
**the hidden plague.’’ 


Who discovered this euphemism I really 
do not know. My opinion of it is that it 
is caleulated only to make matters worse. 
It is quite obviously coined out of consid- 
eration for the dear old ladies who, to use 
Mr. Burns’ phrase, ‘‘mourn over cats,’’ 
or who occupy dear old world vicarages in 
rural England, and talk of excesses and 
unbridled passions once each day during 
the week, and twice on Sundays. Far 
better, it seems to me, to keep away from 
the discussion altogether and take no hand 
in the fight than enshroud the condition 


in further mystery. It is because we have, 
as the Scotch say, been too long ‘‘blate’’ 
about publicly discussing the venereal in- 
fections that there has been so much de- 
lay in getting to work on prevention. We 
too have been filled with the desire to spare 
the feelings of the dear old ladies and to 
keep them in ignorance of everything that 
was not what they would eall quite nice. 
The result has been that we too have become 
ignorant. We can talk in general terms 
of the extent of the problem, but of accur- 
ate information we have none. Death re- 
turns give us none; the death certificate is 
always discreetly silent with regard to 
causes of death which it is considered to 
be not quite the proper thing to suffer 
from. And registration of sickness is 
practised only to a limited extent and 
with regard to only a small number of 
diseases. Accurate information of the ex- 
tent of the problem we must have. We 
must know what it is we have to deal with 
first. The urgent need is notification. 


There is so much talk just now about what 
is to be done for the disease. Here there 
is reference to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, mainly by people who know nothing 
about them; then there is a demand for 
dispensaries for free diagnosis. The talk 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts is made 
with the object of preventing anything be- 
ing done. The time has not arrived to 
consider whether or not they should be re- 
vived. Consideration of that point, as also 
of that with regard to free diagnosis’ can 
wait. It is urgent that we should know 
where we are, and notification is, in the 
first instance, absolutely essential. This 
ean be introduced in such a way and made 
at first so limited in its extent that no 
feelings or susceptibilities will be injured. 
To my mind the application of notification 
to consumption was a far bigger thing 
than would be its application in the case 
of the so-called venereal diseases. With 
the former there was always the pathetic 
personal side to be considered. Here, 
though there is unquestionably a pathetic 
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side, it is less in evidence. The good that 
would be done was even less apparent in 
the case of consumption than in that of 
syphilis. It is even more of a hygienic 
thing to prevent syphilis than to prevent 
consumption, and the first step towards 
this is to obtain notification. 

There are many, of course, who say that 
it is useless to go in for notification, espe- 
cially a modified form of notification 
alone, without at the same time arranging 
for preventive measures. With these I 
cannot agree. In the case of sphilis the 
circumstances are peculiar. Notification 
must come first, and I am not sure that it 
will not be found to be of itself a preven- 
tive. If you have your enemy out in the 
open you can more easily fight him. If 
syphilis is brought to this extent out into 
the open then the Medical Officers of 
Health in the country know where the 
cases are; those who batten on the suffer- 
ers who go to them because of the dread of 
possible exposure will be frightened off, 
and the patient and everybody else will 
have a much better chance. It is this 
secrecy that is the dangerous, the killing 
thing. If the press of the country are go- 
ing to take the matter up, they must re- 
cognize this and must give up their talk 
of ‘‘hidden plagues’? and so on. For 
many months at intervals in these pages 
the subject has been openly discussed. 
The lay press should as openly discuss it. 
It can do a vast amount of good if it will. 
The Commission which is to be appointed 
will not fail to see that there is necessity 
for the taking of action and must recom- 
mend that it be taken. If the press will 
only play its part and take up this health 
question as it ought to be taken up the re- 
port of the Commission will be saved the 
usual fate of Commissions’ reports, and 
form the basis of action instead of dusty 
lumber on an out-of-the-way shelf. To 
begin with the talk of ‘‘hidden plagues,’’ 
however, is to begin badly, and I sincere- 
ly hope that harm has not been done as a 
result. 


MIXED SCHOOLS AND MORALITY. 

Ever since school medical inspection 
became general and the doctors got into 
the schools I have been waiting for one 
of them to make some statement with re- 
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gard to mixed schools. And at last it has 
eome. Dr. Adkins, the County Medical 
Officer of Devonshire, has expressed him- 
self as being strongly against the mixed 
school for children over eleven years of 
age, because it is detrimental to them 
morally, intellectually and physically. 
He seems to worry most about the girls— 
their health suffers because they have to 
work in competition with boys; their 
morals suffer because they pick up unde- 
sirable male acquaintances. Many years 
ago, when I was doing school work, I was 
forced to form the same opinions as Dr. 
Adkins. In all the mixed schools I visit- 
ed, and I went to many in a large city, 
I met an atmosphere which I encounter- 
ed in no other kind of school. There was 
a softness and unhealthiness about which 
impressed me profoundly and unpleasant- 
ly. Curiously—or perhaps not curiously 
—it was the boys, and not the girls, about 
whom I felt worried. Dr. Adkins’ objec- 
tions are mainly because of the girls, but 
from the moral point of view is it not the 
boys who suffer most? It always seemed 
to me in such schools that it was. I de- 
tected, or thought I detected, signs that 
all was not quite as it should be with 
them. They always seemed to me to be a 
pallid lot and in need of bracing up. Like 
Dr. Adkins, one of course heard all sorts 
of stories which went to strengthen the 
impressions obtained and the suspicions 
formed. As a result I came to dislike the 
mixed school idea more and more, and 
eventually I determined to ask my Com- 
mittee to consider the whole matter. Be- 
fore the opportunity of doing so came, 
however, I had left the district for an- 
other, in which I had less concern with 
school work. Dr. Adkins’ report has 
brought it all back again, and I am glad 
to see that I am not alone in condemning 
the mixed school, and that a Special Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Devon- 
shire Education Committee to go into the 
whole matter. The difficulty is, of course, 
a money one, as usual; it is cheaper to 
staff and run a mixed school. It is a 
pity, however, that because it is going to 
save so many pounds per annum a system 
which is ‘‘morally, intellectually and 
physically detrimental to children’’ 


should be allowed to continue.—Sanitary 
Record. 


- 
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A CANADIAN BUILDER 


Virol, Ltd., of London, England, had an 
attractive exhibit of their well-known 
food for children and invalids at the re- 
eent Canadian Public Health Asociation 
Congress, held at Regina, September 18th, 
19th and 20th, 1913, and from the number 
of visiting delegates whom we saw at their 
stand, it was evident that Virol is gain- 
ing the interest and support of the medi- 
eal profession of the Dominion. 

Virol is a perfect food composed of réd 
bone marrow extracted from ealf bones 
by chemically pure glycerine, refined mar- 
row fat, highly disastic malt extract, new 
laid eggs freshly squeezed lemon juice, 
and soluble phosphates, and is indicated 
in consumption, anaemia, castrie ulcer, 
malnutrition and wasting diseases. We 
were informed by Messrs. Saunders & 
Troy, the representatives in attendance, 
that since the introduction of Virol to 
Canada some few years ago, its value as a 
fat food is becoming more and more re- 
eognized by the medical profession and 
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the number of hospitals and sanatoria 
adopting its use, is rapidly increasing. 

The Virol ageney will be pleased to 
send a sample and literature to any medi- 
eal man on application to Virol, Ltd., 27 
St. Peter, St., Montreal. 


Tuberculosis Among School Teachers. 

The following extract from the report 
of the Michigan Board of Health is an 
eloquent comment, and one wonders to 
what extent similar conditions prevail in 
Ontario. In questioning the reasons for 
the shortage of teachers, this might sup- 
ply one depressing clue. Certainly it does 
not make school teaching sound a very at- 
tractice avocation. 

‘‘In making a study of the occupation- 
al relation to tuberculosis, one cannot 
help being impressed by the frequent oc- 
currence of tuberculosis among school 
teachers. A careful study of the follow- 
ing table will give a very comprehensive 
idea of the situation: 

‘*Over a period of years 52.4 per cent. 
of the deaths among school teachers be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
four were due to tuberculosis, while only 
25.8 per cent. of the deaths among all 
persons in Michigan, between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-four were due to 
this disease. Among school teachers of 
all ages 27.6 per cent. of the deaths were 
due to tuberculosis, while among all per- 
sons of all ages only 9.4 per cent. were 
due to this disease. 


*‘This is a matter which should engage 
the active attention not only of teachers, 
but of the patrons of the public schools. 
It would appear from our data that the 
conditions under which public school 
teachers labor are conducive to tubereu- 
losis. This is, in a great many instances, 
an easily established fact. Now this 
ought not to be. The school teacher, who 
should be considered as the most valuable 
factor in the establishment of efficient citi- 
zenship, should not be required to work 
under conditions which are relatively 
more conductive to the oceurrence of tu- 
bereulosis than other professions. 

‘*Extreme precautions should be ob- 
served by School Commissioners and 
Boards of Education to prevent teachers 
who are affected with tuberculosis from 
continuing in the service. This should be 
done in the interest of the teacher and in 
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the interest of the pupils. The solution 
of the situation, however, should not rest 
simply with the attempt to prevent in- 
fected teachers from being employed. The 
school officials and the patrons of our 
publie schools should be united in an ef- 
fort to remedy the existing conditions, 
that the public school room can in no 
sense be considered as a place in which 
one’s health is subjected to unfavorable 
conditions. A more active interest in 
considering the principles of proper con- 
struction, warming, ventilating and light- 
ing of school buildings will go a great way 
towards remedying this situation. 

‘* And this condition is not one to influ- 
ence only the teacher who has a predis- 
position to or fear of tuberculosis. If 
practically three times as many teachers 
in Michigan are dying from tuberculosis 
as are people in other walks of life be- 
cause of the conditions which surround 
teachers there, and doubtless in other 
places as well, what must be the effect 
produced upon school teachers by the 
various other germs which are just as 
readily transferred from individual to in- 
dividual as are the germs which produce 
tuberculosis ? 


Athletics Gone Mad. 

We are often told that never was there 
such a day for sport as the present. We 
rejoice in the growth of all rational re- 
creation, and there is no more cheerful 
sight than to pass through the cricket 
fields, tennis courts, croquet lawns and 
bowling greens and see thousands enjoy- 
ing themselves on a Saturday afternoon. 
The best feature of such a visit is the re- 
velation that middle aged and even elderly 
people may find pastimes in which change 
and healthful recreation are combined. 


FORECAST AND REVIEW ’ 


What, however, we wish to utter a warn- 
ing over is the development of strenuous 
athletics among young people—we mean 
those scarcely in their teens or not mid- 
way between. To talk of having a ‘‘Mara- 
thon race’’ for boys still in our element- 
ary schools appears to us to be the height 
of folly. Many of them are growing ra- 
pidly, and with the limited food they get 
in their homes, the strain of school life 


and reasonable physical exercise are as 


much as they can properly bear. A sprint 
of a hundred yards or even a race of a 
mile might be entertained for exceptional 
boys, but to suggest they shall run for 
five or six miles is asking them to exceed 
their physical powers and possibly work 
for their permanent injury. School riv- 
alry should be encouraged in many ways, 
but not to pit one against another in such 
displays. We think that school medical 
officers should step in and prever.t such 
events taking place These officers kuow 
only too well hew weakness of physique 
is manifested by large numbers of chil- 
dren, and how necessary it is to restrain 
them from overtaxing their strength. 
Therefore, in the interests of the levys, 
freak athletics should be absolutely pro- 
hibited.—The Sanitary Record. 


ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


The following changes have been made . 
in the Militia Department: 

Branch of the Adjutant-General, to be 
promoted to Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Temporary Colonel Guy Carleton 
Jones, M.D., A.D.C., Director-General 
Medical Services. 

To be Deputy Director-General Medical 
Services, Major Lorne Drum, Permanent 
Army Medical Corps. 


in Egypt and Palestine. 


Miss Florence Withrow will coutribute a monjhly 
travel article to this magazine. 
sively in North and South America. and has twelve times 
taken a comprehensive Tour in Europe, and three times 
For 1914 she does not wish to 
organize a travel party, but desires to offer herself as 
conductor for a private party. Route and terms optional. 


She has travelled exten- 
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95 Ibs. gained in 5 weeks. — 


These photos were supplied by the Medical Superintendent 


of a London Infirmary. The first photo was taken on 
February 3rd. The child then weighed 20 lb. 9 ounces. 
The second photo was taken March 9th, five weeks after 
when the child weighed 30 lb. 2 ounces. 


Not being able to take ordinary food he was fed on Virol 
and milk, and upon this diet he made a complete recovery. 


Mr. Labouchere’s paper “ Truth” investigated the case 


and stated that “it was neither more nor less than the 
exact record of indisputable fact.” 


VIROL 


Used in more than 1000 Hospitals and Sanitoria. 


27 St. Peter’s St., Montreal. 
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Where The Wonder Waters Win! 


LAKEVIEW BEAC 


LITTLE MANITOU LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN 


PoCTWe view PROM mE JancTORV™ 
VILDING Toe THE MAH Toy Ce Lie ar 


van 
Unvon Des rem | 


PROPOSED MANITOU RHEUMATISM SANATORIUM 


Win health and wealth for yourself 
and family by investing in a home site 
Beach, on Little Manitou 


Thousands of people are visiting this 
place to bathe in its wonderful . waters, 
which compare favorably with the fam- 
ous Carlsbad water, but are even more 
buo —s Many cures are being re- 


roperty at Lakevie 
omes. It is the Saratoga of Canada and 
Carlsbad of America. 

Let "s send you our pamphlet of tes- 
timonials—they will convince you. 

Lakeview Beach will be a case of an- 

night. Remember Saskatoon and Re- 
gina. Buy when the town is young. 

The most attractive locations are be- 
ing rapidly taken up. This may be your 


Last 0 rtunity—do not make it a Lost 
ity: 


ity. 

akeview Beach is a short drive from 
Watrous, a divisional Pst on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, about 400 miles from 
Winnipeg and It the 
prettiest spot on the lake, and the 
site for the new sanatorium which will 
be built shortly. 

The property will double and quad- 
ruple in value, inside of a year. In- 
vestors who have studied Western con- 
ditions will quickly realize the tparvee- 
lous spe that Lakeview Beach has be- 

ots, all pogplar size, range 
$75. 00 to $500.00 each, according te io 


cation. 
TERMS: # cash, balance in 6, 12 and 
18 mon nths, 
We t tell whole in an ad. 


and we 
will cond you Tetermation. 


The Walch Land Company 


Head Office : 
Northern Crown Bank Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Branch Office : 


339 Confederation Life Building, Toronto, 


Ontario. 
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@ Let us look after your typewriter requirements. 

We do it right. Everything in office supplies. 

@ You can find us everywhere in Canada—Toronto at 
7 ADELAIDE STREET EAST 


United Typewriter Co., Limited 


MAIN 7834 


THE 
CANADIAN MINING 
JOURNAL 


TORONTO CANADA 


Published Twice a 


month, on the Ist 


and 15th. An independent and _ authoritative 


exponent of Mining and Metallurgy 
in Canada, and the only mining 


ee publication covering the whole 
Address 44-46 


Lombard Street Canadian field. 


Toronto, - - Ont. 
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Murray -Kay Limited 


The Gossard 


A World Famous 
Make of Front 
Lacing Corsets 
sold in Toronto 
only by Murray- 
Kay Limited. 


@ Ever since we introduced Gossard Corsets 
to our clients as the best of all front lacing 
corsets, we have been favoredjyear after year 
with a largely increased demand. 


@ The front lacing principle in corsetry 
has received the approval of many phy- 
sicians of high repute, but this is only one of 
the reasons for the popularity of the Gossard. 
The beauty of the various models with their smooth, unbroken back line ; the comfort 
they give, and the perfect foundation they supply for morning, afternoon and evening 
costumes are features of the Gossard that make very strong appeal to well dressed women. 
@ Gossard Corsets are made in so wide a range of models and sizes that practically 
every woman can be fitted with a Gossard that will enhance the gracefulness of her 
figure and give her every corset satisfaction. 

@ A booklet illustrating 17 different models of the Gossard will be sent on request. 
Write for it if you cannot make it convenient to call. 

@ Gossard Corsets range in price from $4.50 to $16.50 per pair. 

q In other makes we carry a full range of Corsets at from $1.25 per pair upwards. 


MURRAY - KAY Limited 


Sole Toronto Agents 
17 to 31 King St. E., Toronto 
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How to Run an Auto 


Free Are you interested in automo- 
pt... biles? If so, let us send you on 
seven days’ free trial—without 
for deposit—this big, new 512 page 

am” illustrated manual, entitled 
“AUDELS ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILES ”’ 
Examination t is impossible to get thegreat- 


est efficiency out of a car until - 


you know every point in run- 
ning, caring for and adjusting 
the machine. 

In this new book just the prob- 
lems you are up against are 
solved in a way that you can 
easily understand, and so that 
you can immediately turn to 
your car and apply the know- 
ledge. 

We don’t want you to take our 
word, or anyone else’s for it. 
We are willing to send you the 
book without a deposit. Use it 
seven days in connection with 
your car. Then send back the 
book or remit $1.50. Could any- 
thing be fairer? 

Cut out and fill in your name 
and address plainly at the bot- 
tom, place it in an envelope and 
mail. Your copy of 


will reach you tetera 
° eac you y return os 
Price $1.50 prepaid p 


am 
Public Health Journal, Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Kindly mail me copy of Audels Answers on Automobiles, 
and if found satisfactory, I will immediately ak} you $1.50, or return 
the book to you. 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


Canadian Medical Exchange 
4 Intimate by Number Which You Desire Details of 

No. 863—$6000 Practice and Residence— 
Peterboro, at slaughter sacrifice for tm- 
mediate sale. 

No. 861 Practice—town 3,500. Niagara 
Peninsula, for cost of residence, viz. $5,- 
000, easy payments. Successor should be 
somewhat of a surgeon. Great snap. 

No. 860—$5500 Practice and Residence—town 
2,500, County Glengary. Bargain. 

No. 858—Practice and Gutfit—village 700— 
County Glengary. 

No. 855—$7500 Practice and Fine Residence— 
town 3.000, Niagara Penninsula. $2,000 cash 
balance arranged. 

No. 854—$3,000 Practice and Residence—village 
400 county Dundas. Price $1,700, terms 
$500. cash, great sacrifice. Government 
appointment, reason. 

No. 848—$2,500 Practice and Residence—rural 

near Hamilton. 

No. 81—$5,000 Practice—village 1,00), Coun- 
ty Hastings. 

. 838—$4,000 Practice and 

3,000 on Georgian Bay. 

832—$6,000 


h Practice—unoppwused, 
Saskatchewan-Regina district. 


Nothing 

better, easy terms. 
No. 829—$5,000 Cash Practice—town 3,500, Ni- 
agara peninsula, thorough introduction, 


property optional. 
No. 827—$3,300 


ash Practice—unopposed, 
with residence, village with 200, on rail- 
way, County Durham. 


0. 826—$4,000 Practice and Residence—town 
1,000, Manitoba. 


No. 820—$3,000 Unopposed B Practice— 


ural 
with office contents and road outfit, County 
Lambton. 


W. E. HAMILL, M.D. 
Medical Broker 
205 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


For interim offers see Business Chaneces—every Saturday's Globe. 


AU - TO 


Why of course you should. 
Our number is Adelaide 2083. 
Our Taxi and Auto Livery is unexcelled. 


FIRST-CLASS CARS.ALWAYS READY . 
AUTOMOBILE SALES LIMITED 


75-77 Queen St. W. - Toronto 
| Distributors for MOON MOTOR CARS 


Telephone Main 1815 


SIMPSON BROS. 


(Portrait Photographers) 


Protected by Canadian Patents. 
SANITARY. DISINFECTANT. 
NO DUST WHILE YOU SWEEP. 
Why Breath 
Dust and Germs? 


Packed in Bbls., 4 Bbls., } Bbls. 
for Stores, Schools, and Public Bldgs. 


Household pkgs. at your grocer’s. 


3574 YONGE ST., opp. Elm, 
ONTARIO 


TORONTO 


Dustbane Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa - Ontario 
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An Exceptional Offer 


How would you like to try a Five Dollar guaranteed razor absolutely without cost? 
We are making an unusual offer to the subscribers of Thee Public Health Journal. We 
will send to any one returning the coupon in the right hand corner of the page, one Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor absolutely without charge. If you don’t find that this is the best 
razor you ever put on your face return it to us within the thirty-day trial period. 


This unusual offer is not made broadcast. It is only made to people of intelligence 
and to those who can readily grasp and appreciate the advantages of our razor. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor automatically strops itself. It is the only safety razor 
having this distinctive feature and, therefore, the blades not only last over an indefinite 
period, but your shaving is made infinitely more comfortable than with the old-fashioned, 
obsolete, non-stropping safety razor. Provided the blade is good, the first shave with 
a non-stropping safety razor is fair, but after the first shave the thousands of whiskers 
on the face break down the shaving edge and ruin the blade for all time, unless it can 
be stropped—but who wants the bother of taking the blade out of the holder, putting 
it in a stropping machine, dropping it on the floor three of four times, running the danger 
of cutting the fingers and having your temper and disposition ruined This is not so 
with the AutoStrop Safety Bazor. You strop, shave and clean without detaching the, 


blade. The stropping is made easier and handier than changing the blades in a non- 
stropping razor. 


It may seem strange that we would come to you with an offer like this, but there 
has been so much misrepresentation in safety razor advertising, that it is ofttimes hard 
to convince people that ours is not just one of the ordinary safety razors. We stand 
ready to prove that our razor will give the greatest satisfaction and prove it by sending 
you one of the razors absolutely without cost to yourself. 


Isn’t your comfort in shaving worth the trouble it will take to merely fill out tnis 
coupon and send it in to our office It will only take a minute and a two-cent stamp. 
If you could spend every minute of your life as profitably as the one you spend in filling 
out this coupon, and if you could make every cent result in bringing as much real 
value, comfort and satisfaction as the two you spend for the stamp will, you would be 
indeed fortunate. Do not delay. Fill out the coupon now and send it in to us. 


THE 


STANDARD SET No. 1 
Price $500. inches) VY oe 
Black Morocco grain leather case, ° 
Blades, shell hoveehide strop. 
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TURN THE 
FAUCET 
The “Ruud” 
does the rest 


Hot water when you 
want it—any time—all 
the time—one bath—a 
dozen baths or just 
enough for the toilet or 
shaving, without any 
waste of fuel. Un- 
limited hot water for every purpose. What 
satisfaction ! No delay or interruption—better 
work—quicker work—the other parts of the 
house supplied at the same time. Day or night 
the water is there. ‘“‘Just turn the faucet.’’ 
This is the service to have in your home—al- 
ways at hand—day after day—year after year 
and inexpensively obtained if you have a RUUD 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER. 


The Consumers’ Gas Co. 


12-14 Adelaide Street West 
Telephone Main 1933 


NEW 
CENTURY 


LEADERSHIP 


Arailroad navvy may 
be an honest soul and 
a worthy citizen, but 
that does not equip 
him for the position of general mana- 
ger of the system. 
It is thesame with washing machines. 
Others may be honestly constructed, 
but the NewCentury maintainsits 
amount position by honesty PLU 
The ‘‘plus” means patented and ex- 
clusive features found only inthe New 
Century. It represents experience 
and brains applied to 
washing machine pro- 
blems, and assures 
ey convenience and ec- 
i onomy to New Cen- 
tury owners. 
Your dealer can tell you the 
reasons for New 
leadership or we will send 
full information direct. 


Cummer-Dowswell Ltd., 


THE ONLY FACTORY OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURING 


Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Shoulder Braces, Sup- 
porters, Chamois Vests, 
Crutches, Splints, 
Rubber Sundries 


The Ottawa Truss & Surgical 
M’fg Co., Limited, 
OTTAWA, -  CGANADA 


We Will NOT Advertise 


NOSTRUMS 
PATENT MEDICINES 
FAKE CONCERNS 


Note the Quality of our 
Advertisements 


If your product is worth while, 
advertise it only in good company 


Healzy 
< OF VOLUNTARY AND q 
OFFICIAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


T. AIRD MURRAY, M. Can. Soc., C. E. 
CONSULTING SANITARY ENGINEER 


Water Supply, Sowers, Biss of Water, 
Chemical and Biological Analyees of Wet 


303 Lumsden Toronto 


211 Board of Trade Building 


LAURIE & LAMB 
CONSULTING AND CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Steam & Gas Power Installations 

Filtering and Water Softening Plants 

Refuse Destructors & Boiler Installations 

Reports, Tests and Appraisals MONTREAL 


LEONARD FOULDS 
ARCHITECT 


KING ST. and LEADER LANE MAIN 1292 


RICKSON A. OUTHET 
LANDSCAPE ARCH!TFCT 
Fel. Am. Soc. Landscape Architects 
Plans for City Development and Land Subdivisions. 
Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL. 


HERING & GREGORY 


Rudolph 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND Preto EXPERTS 
WaterSupply and Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Purification and Refuse Disposal. 
170 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Main 1082 Money to Loan House Phone Hillcrest 175 


H. HOWARD SHAVER 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, NOTARY PUBLIC, CONVEYANCER 
Office: 157 Bay St. Residence: 8 Clarendon Ave., Toronto 


ALVORD & BURDICK 


CONSUUTING ENGINEERS 
Water Supply Sewerage Water Power 
Hartford Building, CHICAGO 


DUNINGTON-GRUBB & HARRIES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Consultants on all matters relating to Park and Garden 

Real Estate and Suburban Development, Civic 
Art and Town a 
TORONTO 


A Weekly Record of Public 
Health and Allied Topics 


THE 
Medical Officer 
A Journal for Medical men in the 
Government and Municipal Services 


Established in 1908, ‘‘The Medical 
Officer’? at once took a recognized 
position among the leading medical 
journals. It now enjoys a large 
and increasing circulation in all 
parts of the British Empire and in the 
United States. 
Free Specimen Copy on Application 


Annual Subscription $4.75 "ost 


36-38 WHITEFRIARS ST., 
LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 


KING EDWARD 
HOTEL 
IN NEW YORK 


At Broadway and Long, Acre Sq. 
145 to 155 West 47tb St. 


“THE VERY HEART OF NEW YORK” 
Absolutely Fireproof 
250 PRIVATE BATHS 
Every Modern Convenience 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY 


RATES: 
Siagle rooms, hot and cold water—$1.00-1.50 
private bath----$2.00-2.50-3.00- 
Suite, pai. or bedroom and bath-—-$4.00-5.00 
2 bedrooms and bath $5.00-6.00 


Each additional person in- anme room, $1.00 extra 
Rooms for Maids and Valets $1.00 


VICTOR HOTEL COMPANY, Limited 
C. A. Hollingsworth, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


A. McKIM, Limited The Desbarats Advertising Agency, Limited 
Newspapers, Magazines, Bill Boards MONTREAL and TORONTO 
Lake of the Woods Building, MONTREAL. 20 years experience in conducting Canadian 
103 Bay Street, TORONTO. Advertising Campaigns. 


Gagnier Advertising Service | | Canada’s Advertising Publications 
Saturday Night Building, We will Select the BEST for Your Advertisements 


THE MASON ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Toronto Toronto’s Oldest Agency - Toronto, Canada 
THs agency has never lost a ‘‘patient” J. J. GIBBONS, Limited 
and has in its charge a number of 
healthy and growing accounts. ADVERTISING 
Baker Advertising Co Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 
26 Adeliade St. W., TORONTO, 
Pays | WALTER THOMPSON CO. LTD 
When properly written, displayed and placed. 
Our up-to-date service is at your disposal. Lumsden Building, Toronto 


Full information given without obligation on your part. 


Efficient ad-writing and art departments at your service. also at 
Write, call or phone Main 4745. New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
WOODS NORRIS LIMITED, - Advertising Agency Cinc: 
Mail Buildi Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and London, Eng. 


A MEDIUM WORTHY OF . 
YOUR ATTENTION 


| S = S OF VOLUNTARY AND 


LUMSDEN BUILDING 
TORONTO - - CANADA 


(Largest circulation in the public health field ; world-wide in its influence.—Write for terms. | 
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Henry A. Rowland 


PHARMACIST 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Importer of fine chemicals and Physicians’ Specialties 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENT FOR TORONTO DISTRIBUTER FOR 


THE J. D. RIEDEL CO. CHAS. E. FROSST & CO. 
BERLIN, GERMANY MONTREAL 


UPPER COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


FOUNDED 1829 


Saturday, September 16th. 
lege, etc. 


building. Every modern equipment. 
H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Principal 


SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS 
APPLIED HYPNOTISM AND PSYCHIC SCIENCE 


By HENRY S. MUNRO, M. D. 
Omaha, Neb. 


NEW THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
ORIGINAL FRONTISPIECE 


410 Royal Octavo Pages—Price, $4.00 
Sent Anywhere, Express Prepaid, on Receipt of Price 


Any medical book which has achieved a third 
edition must have filled a want and be deservedly 
popular. The author has very successfully stated 
facts ina ne, way, which are ordinarily couch- 
ed in technical language, and has added many il- 
lustrative cases to render things = more clear. 
He deserves great credit for his work and we be- 
lieve that every cages ogg of medicine, who is 
not already familiar. with the cardinal principles 
of psychotherapy, will gain much by a perusal of 
this work. Sound, common sense is the keynote 
of the whole work.—Bulletin of The Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 


SEND FOR .OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
C. V. MOSBY MEDICAL BOOK AND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, Grand Avenue and Olive Street ST. LOUIS, U. S. A- 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships, 
Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 


Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 


‘ 
| A BOOK EVERY GENERAL PRACTITIONER SHOULD HAVE 
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The Prudential Home Offices, 


11 Million Polices, 
NEWARK, N.J. 


2 Billion Dollars 
Life Insurance in Force! 


~ 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Write for Particulars of Policies 


ORIGINAL 


OME CANADA 


Branches and connections throughout Canada, 
British and Foreign Correspondents in all 

the principal cities of the world. 
JAMES MASON 


TORONTO) Manager 


8-10 KinggSt. West, Head Office and Toronto Branch. 


78 Church Street. Cor. Bloor West and Bathurst. 

Cor. Queen West and Bathurst. 236 Broadview, Cor. Wilton, Ave. 

Cor. Queen East and Ontario. Dundas St., Cor. High Park Ave. 
1151 Yonge St., (2 doors North of Shaftsbury Ave., on east side.) 

2115 Yonge St., North Toronto, Cor. Eglinton Ave. 


HEAD OFFICE 
and 9 Branches in 


= = 
STRENCTNOF 

GIBRALTAR 

NEES 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


“BROAD AS THE CONTINENT, STRONG AS THE EMPIRE.” 


{In this age of strenuous competition and rush for 
business the only safety for the business man lies in a 


GOOD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


{| The POLICIES of the CONTINENTAL LIFE are liberal and 
unrestricted, and carry the highest guaranteed Cash and Loan 
Values, Paid-up and Extended Assurance Options. 


For Particulars write to the HEAD OFFICE or any of the Company's Agents. 


GEORGE B. WOODS, CHARLES H. FULLER, 
President and Managing-Director. Secretary and Actuary. 


THE HEALTHIEST OF HEALTHY LIVES 
The Mortality Experience of the 


DOMINION LIFE.ASSURANCE CO. 


has on the —- been _ below 50% of that ex =~ according to the 
Standard Male Mortality Table. Dominion Life policyholders may, there- 
fore, be classed as the Healthiest of Healthy Lives. 


Light Mortality means Big Profits to Policyholders. 
Head Office: Waterloo, Ontario 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


D. R. WILKIE : ; President, General Manager 
Capital Authorized - : $10,000,000.00 
Capital Paid - - 6,925,000.00 
Reserve and Undivided Profits : - : 8,100,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS AT BEST CURRENT RATES 


| 
t 
| 
| 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Sir Edmund Walker, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 
Alexander Laird, General Manager. John Aird, Assistant General Manager 


Paid-up Captial $15,000,000 - Rest $12,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 
London, England: 2 Lombard Street, E.C. New York: 16 Exchange Place 
Mexico City: Avenida San Francisco, No. 50. St. John’s, Nfid. 

In addition to the offices named above, the Bank has branches in every 
province of Canada and is therefore particularly well equipped for the 
handling of collections and the transaction of every description of banking 
business. 


Drafts and Money Orders on all the principal countries of the world 
issued by every branch of the Bank. 


Travellers’ Cheques are a most convenient form in which to carry money 
when travelling. They can be used either at home or abroad and the exact 
amount payable in foreign money is printed on the face of each cheque. The 
cheques are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, and are 
obtainable at any branch of the Bank. 

Letters of Credit issued negotiable in all parts of the world. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
NOW 


and Create a Reliable Asset. 
THE LONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE and GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Limited 


(CANADIAN BRANCH) 
Head Office, MONTREAL. _ ALEX. BISSETT, Manager for Canada. 


Policies World-Wide and Free from Restrictions. 


= Sticks 3, 000 Stamps 


PROFESSIONAL MEN Perhour, $2-2 


We have on the market a Loose 
Leaf Ledger, especially itemized 
and ruled for your use. It simplifies 
your book-keeping and systemizes | 
your accounts. 


away with licking 


Leather bound and indexed. p stamps end wit unsani- 
Compact and serviceable. hict : 
A. 8. HUSTWITT CO. 
. ou'll when you see i 
44 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. Ms The A. S. HUSTWITT Co. 


44 ADELAIDE W. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“GOOD AS GOLD” 
|| ||| THE CENTRAL CANADA 


POLICIES LOAN ano SAVINGS CO. 


i err 26 King St. East, Toronto. 
London Life ser: $9,782,000. 
Insurance Company—— Capital (sub.) $2,500,000. 


Capital (paidup) $1,750,000. 


Head Office: LONDON, CANADA Reserve Fund $1,550,000. 
Maturing 20-Year Endowment 
in the ordinary Branch show Deposits received and deben- 
returns of $140 per $190 paid in tures issued. 
‘premiums. 
President 
F ull Insurance Protection in Hon. Geo. A. Cox 
addition. 
Ask for samples of Actual 
Results. 


The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Head Office : National Life Chambers, 
Toronto and Adelaide Streets. 


ELIAS ROGERS, President. 
ALBERT J. RALSTON, Vice-President and Managing Director. 


Applications received for new assurances for the first three 
months of 1913 $3,000,000.00, which is an average of a 
million dollars monthly. 


The total volume of business in force on the first of April, 
1913, over $20,000,000.00. 


So far as the Company’s investments are concerned, we 
again report on April Ist, 1913, no arrears of interest or 
principal. No losses. This is a continuous record covering 
a period of over fourteen years. 


FOR AGENCIES APPLY DIRECT TO HEAD OFFICE. 


| 
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Awake to Your 
Responsibilities 
It is your duty to provide the best 
possible for your loved ones, and to see to 
it that the benefits which they enjoy dur- 
ing your lifetime are not curtailed to any 
gre.« extent after your death. Be sure 
that your estate is such that it will pro- 
vide cash when most needed without any 
sacrifice of securities owing to forced sale. 
Life Insurance is the only remedy. Get 
a policy in 


THE 
Manufacturers Life 


Insurance Company 


Head Office:— King and Yonge Streets 
TORONTO 


YOUR HEALTH IS GOOD 


to-day, perhaps, but 
that is no guarantee 
that it will be 
good to-morrow. 
You may be able 
to get life assur- 
ance to-day. 
To-morrow— 


Life As- 


surance 
creates im- 
mediately, for 
the benefit of 
yourfamily inthe 
event ofyourdeath, 
an estate that it 
would take long years 
to accomplish by other means. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
CANADA 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Funds - 


Total Assets = - 


- $25,000,000 
- $11,560,000 
- $13,000,000 
-  $180,000,000 


H. S. HOLT, President 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President & General Manager 


315 Branches in CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND; 30 Branches in the WEST INDIES 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Princes St., E.C. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK, Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 
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Hearts Oak 


hd takes decades to bring the oak from the acorn; 
but the oak breasts any gale that blows. 


For nearly a third of a century the North Ameri- 
ean Life has driven its roots deep into the bed-rock of 
financial stability. 

To-day its financial position is impregnable. 

It is heart-of-oak. 


Every North American Life Policy is backed by Thirteen and One Quarter 
Million Dollars of Assets and by three decades of upright business practice. 


The North American Life is a safe Company in which to insnre. 


North American Life Assurance Company 


“SOLID AS THE CONTINENT” 
Head Office - __ Toronto, Canada 


A CANADA LIFE POLICY 
BECOMES A SOURCE OF INCOME 


Policy No. 35,407. Amount $5,000. 
Life, 20 Payments. Age at Entry 35. Date, 30th April, 1884. 
Total amount of premiums paid $3, 140.40 
Profits paid in cash during premium 
paying period $729.10 
Profits paid in cash 1905 143.90 


$3,140.00 $1,071.00 
Actual cost to 1910 $2,069.00 


Note that since 1905 without the payment of any further premiums 
the policy has been yielding an increasing income. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFIFE: TORONTO, ONT. 


| 

| North 

Continent 
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WHAT IS A MUTUAL 
COMPANY? 


A Mutual Company is an association of policyholders for the purpose of securing 
life insurance at the lowest cost consistent with absolute security. 


The reserves are the same as those of other old-line insurance companies. The 
premiums charged are approximately the same, but— 


The profits from all sources are credited selely to the policyholders, and may be 
drawn in cash or used to reduce future premiums, so that the insurance may be said 
to be sold ‘‘at cost.’’ 


The holding of a policy does not involve any financial responsibility beyond that 
of keeping the contract in force, and the premiums cannot be increased. 


There is only one such Company incorporated in Canada. This Company began 
business in 1870, so that it is now in its 44th year, and one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the Dominion. It is known as 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada 


Waterloo - Ontario 


UNIO 
AIRE_/NSURANCE 
¢ SOCIETY /IMITED 


Cathedral. 


Norwich 


orwich, England 


INSURANCE AGAINST 


FIRE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS 


Agents wanted for the Accident Branch 


Head Office for Canada Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East TORONTO 
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Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 


TORONTO STREET - - TORONTO 
Established 1855 


President, W. G. Gooderham 


First Vice-President, W. D. Matthews. Second Vice-President, G. W. Monk. 
Joint General Managers, - - - ~ R. S. Hudson, John Massey. 
Superintendent of Branches and Secretary - - ~ George H. Smith. 
Paid-up Capital - ~ $ 6,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund (earned) - $ 4,000,000.00 
Investments - - $ 31,299,095.55 
DEBENTURES 


For sums of one hundred dollars and upwards we issue Debentures bearing a special 
rate of interest, for which coupons — half-yearly are attached. They may be made 


payable in one or more years, as desired 
They are a 
LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send for a copy of Annual Report, Specimen Debenture, and all particulars. 


YOUR INVESTMENTS 


you would not be your own Lawyer? Neither would 
you be your own Surgeon? Why not be consistent 
with such rules in placing your money? 


We are Consulting and Advising Financiers 


Submit propositions to us for approval. We know 
where to look for weak spots. 


BETTER TO PAY A SMALL FEE FOR ADVICE . 
THAN LOSE YOUR MONEY 
We Procure Charters—Organize Companies 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCIAL CO. 


WILLIAM C. BULLOCK, a 


DOMINION EXCHANG 
MEMBER { PORONTO BOARD OF FRADE 
18 Toronto St. 


Also 
TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ore Postal Life Insurance Company 
a 

pays you the commissions that 
a 

other companies pay their agents 

Or entrance into the Company you get the agent’s 

average first-year commission less the moderate adver- 

tising charge. Other companies give this commission- 

money to an agent: the POSTAL gives it to you. 

That's for the frst year: in subsequent 
years POSTAL policyholders receive 
the Renewal Commissions other com- 
panies pay their agents, namely 734%, 


and they also receive an Office-Expense 
Saving of 2%, making up the 


Dividend of 


Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. 
you at your age—the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Wa. R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: “Mail me insur- 

ance-particulars for my age as per 

PU. LIC HEAL H JOURN 
In your letter be sure to give: 

1. Your Full Name. 

2. Your Occupation. 

3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: the Postal 

Life employs no agents. 


Assets: 
$10,000,000 


in the Policy 


And after the first year the POSTAL, pays contingent dividends desides— 
depending on earnings as in the case of other companies. 


offices if convenient or wrt/e mow and find out the exact sum it will pay 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance—n.t fraternal or 
assessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,000, 
Insurance in force 
$50,000,000. 

Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions approved by t!.e State 
lusurance Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements ai.d 
subject to the United States 
postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of 
risks, 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau provides one free 
Medical examination each 
year, if desired. 


Guaranteed 


Call at the Company’s 


COMPANY 
YORK 


Insurance 
in force: 
$50,000,000 
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The Vacuum Process for Condensing Milk was invented 
by Gail Borden in 1856, since which time 


Gail Borden 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


has been the World’s Leading Brand of 
Condensed Milk. Made with scrup- 
ulous care for those who 
demand the best for infant 
feeding and for gen- 
ral household 


BANS 


ta 
qd 
Mark OF Bonoen’s 


BORDEN2 


use. 
wih, Send for “Borden’s Recipes,” 
it Pr ‘Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,”’ 
Sach and fo, ESERVED will he nst ! 
windditional protection Biography” a book for babies. 
' Bear the signature- 


Vancouver Montreal 


Borden Milk Co., Limited 


mith 
| | 
“Leaders of Quality”’ 
j 


ae 


